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PROFITABLE PENNSYLVANIA CELERY FARM 


The growing of celery on a large scale on bog land in Tioga county, 
Pa, is shown here to good advantage. The total receipts, after freight 
and commissions were deducted, for the crop of 1903, from about 31 
acres in this field, netted the owner, Aaron R. Niles, $11,504. This 
splendid crop and handsome returns were the result of careful manage- 
ment and the application, broadcast, of about 1oco pounds of Mapes com- 
plete manure (10 per cent potash) per acre., For further details about 
management, fertilization, cultural methods, harvesting and packing, see 
Page 427 of this number of American Agriculturist. P 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE MAPES TOP-DRESSER, IMPROVED 





Ammonia, 12 per cent.; Phosphorie Acid, 8 per cent.; Soluble Potash, actual, 4 per cent., free from chlorides. 

The Most Soluble and ‘Quickly Acting Fertilizer made. Insures rapid growth with full vigor and highest quality of product. ESPECIALLY 
USEFUL ON ANY BACKWARD CROP OR PORTION OF A CROP, FROM LATE PLANTING, cold, backward season, drought, ete. IT 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC. 

Yomposed of the very highest grades of soluble fertilizing materials, including Genuine Peruvian Guano, so treated as to render all the phos- 
phoric acid practically soluble, without objectionable acidity, Nitrate of Potash, Carbonate of Potash, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, all 
blended into a soluble, complete manure containing many VARJED FORMS of the choicest and most ‘soluble plant food ingredients, 

To meet the demand, particularly among truckers, also for use on lawns, ete., for a soluble Top-Dresser, absolutely safe for application at any 
stage of growth, as well as to secure a more even and economical distribution, also to avoid all danger of caking, ete., this fertilizer JS ALSO SUP- 
PLIED READY MIXED WITH EQUAL WEIGHT OF FINELY GROUND PLASTER AND REDUCED TO ONE-HALF STRENGTH, 


Another important advantage of the plaster, Sulphate of Lime, is its beneficial effect in drought, as well as in the favorable effects of the lime con- 


tained, on the soil. a ‘ 
It is free from odor, clean and unobjectionable to handle. It is in the form of a fine, dry powder, easily and safely applied by hand, drill, or any 


seed sower. 


FOR PARKS, LAWNS, GRASS, GOLF LINKS, MEADOWS, Etc. 


Especially adapted for use on Lawns, Parks, Golf Links, as a Top-Dresser at any stage of growth. Even on freshly cut lawns, 400 to 600 pounds 


per acre at a single application may u used with safety. 


It is entirely unobjectionable on lawns near the dwelling. It is without odor, and so finely ground that it quickly di isappears from sight after ap- 
lication as a Top-Dresser. Unlike Cottonseed Meal, Nitrate of Soda or similar nitrogenous fertilizer, if is a complete fertilizer, developing strong, 
rigorous root development; healthy, hardy growth throughout the plants, greatly improving and sustaining the quality of the turf. The tendeney of 
this fertilizer is to nourish all the finer grasses, and by developing strong growth with these, to drive out the weeds and such robber plants. Can be 


used also at seeding to grass, 
2 





For Potatoes, Irish and Sweet, Cabbages, Tomatoes, Spinach, Asparagus, Strawberry beds, all small fruits, 
all truck and garden vegetablies, ‘Melons, Cucumbers, Peas, Cherkins, Beans, Radishes, Beets, Carrots, Onions, 
Egg Plants, Sweet Corn, Tobacco and Lettuce. Specially adapted for Oats at seeding, l0O0to 200 pounds per acre. 


One of the largest and most successful growers of asparagus—who used in Spring of 1902 a few tons of this Top-Dresser—has ordered F]F7TY 


TONS, FULL STRENGTH, for use this Spring. 


ta Sut, THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. "2ts.S 
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7 & Al Publication of Surpassing Interest and Absolute Value 
2 
- Weather Forecasts of Incalcu- CONTAINS NOTHING BUT Contains 352 Pages, 1000 
lable Value. FACTS Topics, 10,000 Facts. 
: : mere . The scope of the work is such ¥: 
Facts : — ee rege S er as to make it areference book Tells You What You Want 
ard Authority, Non- Parti- + ay ny = trader worker > Keow 
i ene Pocgta's Tressery of pang or the library and well worthy , 
pone eypicenie of study in the schoolroom. 
More than this, the many <A Great Soure 
fare TestSook ant —_, ee ‘ . , nis, J ireat Source of Infor- 
Tl esnips Covers Every Event of 1903. timely topics discussed and the mation. A Treasury of 
e pages great amount of information Knowledge. A Practical 
10,000 Facts in a Nutshell. age — it wae worth read- Saat A Reliable 
ey ing through simply as a matter Handbook. 
Packed Full of Things You of ordinary information and 
Ought to Know. interest. Bear in mind - , 
that it is filled with facts—it No Library, Desk, Schools 








room or Household should 
be without it. 











Special Topics—Panama Can- does not express opinions. 
al, Emigration to Dominion, Every member of the family 

Alaskan Boundary, Good _ will find items of special inter- enn 

Roads Legislation. est in this work. Size of book ; 5x7 1-2 inches, 











352 Pages—S5 by 7 1-2 inches 








We will send this most valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber to this journal, who 


iber ~y ; 
Given to Every Subscribe immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may 


The book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and paper may 





receive the book on the same terms. 
be sent to different addresses if desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft, or registered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and 


may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
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How a Swamp Was Changed to a Money Maker. 





XCELLENT profits were 
made last year out of what 
was seemingly a worthless 
swamp, by Aaron R. Niles 
of Tioga county, Pa. This 
pocket of bog land sold a 
few years ago at about $6 
per acre. Under its pres- 
ent management and sys- 
tem of cultivation, it is the 

most profitable tract of land in that vicinity. 

The soil is composed, almost entirely, of de- 

cayed vegetable matter, and is so very soft and 

swampy that it is necessary to attach boards, 
or plates of metal, about 9 inches square, to 
the feet of the horses working it. By careful 
drainage and the use of large quantities of 
fertilizer, Mr Niles, last season, harvested one 
of the finest crops of celery ever produced in 

the Keystone state. From an area of about 31 

acres the cron last season netted him $11,504, 

after deducting freight and commissions. The 
superior quality of the celery and the neatness 
and uniformity with which it was graded and 
packed brought him the highest market price. 

The amount of seed required to furnish plants 
for an acre varies somewhat, but usually three 
or four ounces is a safe estimate. The first 

sowing in beds last year was made March 14. 

The beds being well prepared and located in a 

warm place, the plants came up about April 1 

and were ready for setting May 15. The ear- 

liest crop was harvested August 5. The second 
lot was sown in beds April 11, in drills about 

2 inches apart. This was set in the field June 

5, from which harvesting began September 20. 

The general planting outdoors began April 23 

and continued until May 7. Owing to the cold, 

wet season, the plants were very backward at 
first. The land was put into the best possible 
condition. A disk harrow was freely used, and 

the planting done by hand at so much per 1000. 

Each man takes his plants from the bed and 

does his own culling. The rows are about 90 

rods long, requiring eight per acre. There are 

about 3500 plants in one row. An expert can 
set from 7000 to 10,000 plants per day. 





CONSTANT TILLAGE 
is one of the golden rules adopted on this farm, 
The soil is kept thoroughly stirred with a hoe 
and cultivator, and nothing is left undone to 
keep the plants in the most healthy and vigor- 
ous condition. A glance at the picture on first 
cover page of American Agriculturist, showing 
a section of this immense celery farm, is con- 
vincing that the work is not only thoroughly 
done, but that the plants have had sufficient 
food of an available character to make them 
perfect. 

The celery is all blanched with earth, thrown 
up with an implement similar to a snowplow. 
It is made of steel with a curve in the shares, 
so that the soil is packed around the celery and 
not turned over. Preceding this hiller, as it is 
called, is a man with a single cultivator, stirring 
up and loosening the soil between the rows. 
The hilling is done gradually and at intervals 
as the crop matures. With this implement the 
earth is scooped between the rows and packed 
firmly against the plants as they develop. Here- 
in lies one of the secrets of Mr Niles’s success, 
by placing a part of the fertilizer under the 
plants in the row. This hilling operation neces- 


* 
sarily breaks and destroys many roots near the 
surface to a greater or less extent, but does not 
seriously damage the plants, as the feeders are 
deeply imbedded in the soil, where the available 
plant food is placed. When the celery is laid 
by and ready for market, it is cut by a machine 
resembling an immense drawing knife mounted 
on wheels. The knife is so arranged and hung 
that it runs through the ridge soil below the 
plants, cutting off the roots and leaving them 
standing. A gang of men follow this machine, 
take out the plants, break off the outer stalks 
and pack them in crates. 

These crates are picked up and carried to 
the shed, where the celery is thoroughly washed 


in tanks of running water. It is packed in 


bunches of a dozen each and tied tightly with 


red ribbon. It is then placed in crates ready 
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GROWN ON BOG LANDS WITH FERTILIZERS 


for shipment. From a single acre, last year, 
Mr Niles took off one carload of 111 cases, 
which netted him $501. A bunch of this beau- 
tiful celery, as it is packed and shipped to 
market, was sent to our office. From it the 
above photograph was made. It was firm, crisp 
and a delicious quality all the way through, 





METIIOD OF FERTILIZING THE CROP. 


In a letter last fall, Mr Niles made the follow- 
ing statement: I shipped 50,000 dozen of celery, 
600,000 plants, from about 30 acres, up to No- 
vember 10, 1903. This brought f o b at our 
switch about 20 cents per dozen. We have used 
fertilizers separately and in combination, but 
obtained best results, on the whole, by sowing 
broadcast 1200 pounds per acre of Mapes com- 
plete manure (10% potash), following this with 
1200 pounds complete manure in the row (light 
soils, as we term it), just before setting plants. 
This was lightly mixed with soil by using 
spring-toothed harrow set 3 inches deep. We 


frequently set our plants in ground same day 
fertilizer is applied, and have had no bad re- 
sults. We made appiications of the complete 
manure (heavy soil), by hand, alongside the 
plants in rows, from time to time, as season 
advanced, to keep crop even, and also to keep 
it growing. This was cultivated in to get fer- 
tilizer under soil. We have found it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep fertilizer thoroughly 
mixed with soil to obtain best results. 

I have decided after my experience the past 
two years, to sow broadcast 1500 pounds com- 
plete manure (10% potash), and to follow this 
with 1000 pounds light soil, as we term it here, 
distributed in the row. That is, first the ground 
is marked out after the 10% potash has been 
applied broadcast and thoroughly mixed with 
soil. A cultivator is set so it will make a trench 
about 8 or 10 inches wide and 4 to 5 inches 
deep and run over the marks for rows. 

The light soil is then sown in this trench, 
either with drill or by hand. The cultivator 
teeth are then reversed, roller attached and the 
soil is thrown back into trench, covering fer- 
tilizer. The two front teeth mix it and roller 
levels soil for setting plants. This places the 
light soil, with its 7% ammonia, directly under 
the plants, where we get the benefit of all the 
fertilizer very quickly. The potash, phosphoric 
acid, etc, are gradually fed to plants as they 
make growth and the roots reach out, covering 
the ground completely. I find that the more 
quickly I can get plants rooted and pushed out 
early in the season, the better they will stand 
the changes of drouth and heavy rains. 

In some seasons fine celery can be grown with 
the complete manure (10% potash) alone. We 
had good results with it on dry ground in 1903, 
but the light soil in combination with it, as 
last stated, is, in my judgment, a better com- 
bination than to use either alone. If the light 
soil had 12% potash instead of 6 to 8%, I think 
it would be about the thing for my ground 
if we used one manure alone. The only trouble 
would be in setting out plants, until the ground 
had time to dissolve and distribute the potash. 
I would not be afraid to set plants in light soil 
applied and thoroughly cultivated in at the rate 
of 3000 pounds per acre on moist ground. From 
my experience, I find that it pays to use liberal 
quantities of fertilizers. Even on our muck 
ground, which is only decayed vegetation, the 
more ammonia and nitrate I use, the better 
the quality of the product and the larger profit. 





Shredded Fodder, in a test made at the Mis- 
souri experiment station, was very little superior 
to untreated fodder so far as the increase in 
weight was concerned. This is not the result 
of all the experiment station tests, but it seems 
to have been true in Missouri. However, shred- 
ding is advised from the fact that it relieves 
the stockmen of much disagreeable work dur- 
ing bad weather in hauling the fodder from 
the fields. The manure is more easily handled, 
is much better mixed and consequently shredded 
stalks are much superior as a fertilizer to the 
unshredded. The matter of cost must be taken 
into consideration. In many places the extra 
expense from shredding fodder more than bal- 
ances tne decreased labor in feeding the material 
and distributing manure. 





Foxtail Hay has given good results as a for- 
age for cow feed. In some Finnish tests fox- 
tail produced 5%% more milk and 8%% more 
fat than timothy hay. 
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Planting and Cultivating Soy Beans, 





This excellent forage crop is now grown all 
over the south and west, and is found quite 
satisfactory as far north as the latitude of 
central Illinois. Because of its bushy growth 
it is preferred to cowpeas by a great many 
farmers, as it is easier handled and cured in 
the humid regions. The value of this crop is 
no longer doubted, and it is advisable for every 
farmer who wants a nitrogen gathering crop 
to try soy beans. The whole plant can be 
siloed, it can be cut and cured for hay, or 
it can be grown for see*. For this last pur- 
pose it is especially valuable for fattening 
hogs. 

The land for soy beans should be prepared 
about the s me as for corn. Any good corn 
land will answer very nicely. The ground 
should not be plowed until just before plant- 
ing time. This pl. nt is tender, consequently 
should not be put in the ground until late 
in the season—say late May or early June. 
The ground must be thoroughly warmed or 
the young plants will not grow well. As 
only 80 to 100 days are required to mature 
Boy beans, they need not be planted early. 

Plowing need not be deep, but the work 
must be thoroughly done, and the prepara- 
tion of the seedbed be carefully looked to. 
The use of a harrow, disk and drag is im- 
portant. The most satisfactory results are 
secured by planting in rows about 30 inches 
apart, with one plant about every 3 or 4 
inches in the row. For this kind of planting 
it will require all the way from one-half to one 
bushel of seed to the acre. 

Any wheat drill can be used for this pur- 
pose, stopping up every other hole. On light 
soils a press drill is advantageous, in that 
the ground just above the seed is compacted, 
This enables the plant to get a good supply 
of moisture and start quickly. An ordinary 
corn planter can be used, if special plates are 
secured. 

Special attention should be given to the vital- 
ity of the seed, Seed two years old is risky, 
and in any event should be tested for vitality. 
Soy bean seed heats easily, consequently every 
farmer should save his own and know its his- 
tory from start to finish. The seed should be 
kept in shallow bins or boxes, or 
hung up in loosely woven sacks. This will pre- 
vent the heating and consequent injury. 

Cultivation is the same as for corn or any 
cultivated crop of that kind. It should be done 
previous to the formation of the crust, to main- 
tain a soil mulch and to keep down weeds. This 
last is very difficult in many sections of the 
humid region, particularly if the ground is at 


all foul. However, the task is not a severe one, 
if the seedbed is properly prepared and the 
weeds are not allowed to get a start. Cultiva- 
tion should be shallow and frequent. Spring- 


tooth cultivators are excellent, or any of the 
ordinary corn cultivators with small shovels 
will answer. 


-— 


Effective Methods of Testing Fatm Seeds. 


*a, D. SHAMEL, 








If a greenhouse is available seeds can be 
tested in it with but little trouble. Tine sand 
should be used in greenhouse tests. It should 
be sterilized before placing on benches and free 
from all foreign matter. The white glass sand 
gives best results. Ordinary drain tile 6 inches 
in diameter should be split lengthwise and laid 
open side up in a continuous line from one end 
of the bench to the other. The rounded sides 
can be set in sand so that they will stay in 





*From advance proofs of A. D. Shamel’s book 
on farm crops, in press of Orange Judd com- 
pany. 





should be’ 


place. One line of such open tile should be laid 
for every’ foot in width of the bench. Fill the 
tile with clean, coarse gravel, level full, and 
stand a whole pipe upright at each end of the 
line resting on the gravel. Cover with sand 
at least 3 inches in depth. The moisture for 
this bed is then supplied by pouring water into 
the whole tile, whereupon it will quickly drain 
threugh the gravel in the open tile and be ab- 
sorbed by the sand. The sand should not be 
saturated, but kept moist. 

The seed should be planted in rows, bearing 
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small label stake, with record written in lead 
pencil. The large seeds should be pushed in 
the sand, germ down, level with the surface of 
the sand. The small seeds can be sowed on the 
surface. Dry sand should be sprinkled over 
the top in a light layer, after the seeds are 
planted, and the seeds removed when sprouted. 





SIMPLE FARM TESTERS. 

Very simple apparatus is recommended for 
home testing of seeds. The simplest and most 
satisfactory is the sand plate. Use an ordinary 
china dinner plate, filled with fine sifted sand, 
free from impurities, Pour boiled water over 
the sand and shake the sand down into an even 
bed in the plate. Drain off the excess of water 
by tipping plate for a few seconds, and plant 
seed germ down in the sand. Turn a second 
plate over the first to prevent the too rapid 
evaporation of moisture. Set this tester in a 
warm living room and remove seeds as they 
sprout. If the sand dries out before the end of 
test more water can be added. 

A second method for home testing is a tin 
basin, the bottom of which is covered with 
water. Pans, saucers or dishes of saucer shape 
are set in the water, and blotting paper, or 
cloth laid on the saucers. The seeds are placed 
between the folds of paper or cloth, and the top 
of the basin covered with a pane of glass. This 
tester is kept in a warm living room and will 
give satisfactory results if extremes of tempera- 
ture and moisture are avoided. Record slips 
can be placed with each sample. 

TEMPERATURE TO OBSERVE. 

The temperature for germination varies with 
different varieties of seeds. In actual practice 
the temperature recommended for tests is varied 
accordingly as the seeds are quick or slow 
sprouting seeds, For slow sprouting seeds, 
such as bluegrass, oats, wheat, etc, the tem- 
perature is kept at 86 degrees for 12 hours, and 








HANDLING FIELD CROPS 


78 degrees for 12 hours. An alternating tem- 
perature seems to induce more rapid and uni- 
form results. For quick sprouting seeds a tem- 
perature of 86 degrees is kept constant during 
the course of the experiment. 

MOISTURE AND LIGHT. 

The substratum or material in or on which 
the seeds rest, should be kept moist but not 
saturated. When blotters are moistened to the 
proper degree, pressure of the finger tip on the 
paper will press out a thin film of water about 
the finger tip. The atmosphere should be kept 
moist, but an excess of moisture is detrimental. 
Experiments alone will determine the proper 
methods for securing the right degree of mois- 
ture with individual apparatus. 

The effect of light on germination seems te 
vary with the variety of seed. As the seeds 
are usually covered during a test, light is ex- 
cluded. It is commonly thought that in some 
cases light retards germination. 





April Operations in the Orchard, 


ROBERT 8. EMORY, KENT COUNTY, MD. 





Spring work in our orchard is very necessary 
and desirable. Our greatest enemy here is the 
San Jose scale, but after a persistent warfare 
of ten years, I begin to feel that I can hold it 
in check and save my orchards. I have tried 
every remedy recommended, but have found 
nothing more reliable for old bearing trees 
than whale oil soap when properly applied. 
The hydrocyanic acid gas treatment is the most 
complete of them all, and I have had much 
practical experience working out some of the 
details for handling this deadly gas in a large 
bearing orchard. I have a large number of 
fumigating boxes which I regularly. In 
addition, I have a complete spraying outfit, as 
well as a tank and special apparatus for boiling 
water and other materials. The pictures shown 
in this issue were taken by my daughter last 


use 


spring in my orchards, especially for these col- 


umns, 
The tank I use is an ordinary, iron hog 
sealder. It is set on a brick foundation. It is 


easily removed, but I find it a very convenient 
device and use it nearly every month of the 
year. The general arrangement is shown in 
the middle picture. I also have a large iron 
kettle in which I heat water to and 
mix the sulphur used in the lime, sulphur and 
salt solution. I use this material either in win- 
ter or early spring preferring the early spring; 
but, owing to the limited period for working 
and the unsettled weather, I usually do part 
of my work in February or March, finishing 
up late in April. The spray is applied while 
hot and has given very satisfactory results. 


dissolve 


MAKING THE CALIFORNIA WASH. 

I use 25 pounds best stone lime, 18 pounds 
flour of sulphur and 15 pounds salt to 45 and 
50 gallons water. I thoroughly slake the lime 
in a vessel by itself, using hot water. It is 
stirred occasionally to prevent it from burning. 
The sulphur is placed in the large kettle and 
boiled for a short time until it is thoroughly 
dissolved. The salt is then stirred into this 
solution. The lime water is then poured into 
the large tank and brought to a boiling point. 
The sulphur and salt solution is then poured 
into this and stirred for a short time. Suffi- 
cient hot water to make the desired amount 
is added when the material is ready for use. 
The total cost of material is about 114 cents 
per gallon. ‘It can be made and applied at the 
rate of about 2 cents per gallon, 

It is no trouble to spray with this material, 
“but it is so nasty and unpleasant it is hard to 
get a man to handle the nozzle a second time. 
Great care should be taken to see that the solu- 
tion is not allowed to stand in the spray pump 
until it is cold. At noon it is my practice 











to have the men use all the material there is 
in the barrel before coming in. After the day’s 
work is done, the apparatus is thoroughly 
washed with clean water. This is particularly 
desirable with spray pumps having brass fit- 
tings, as this wash is very corrosive and will 
soon destroy a pump if it is not properly 
cleaned. 

I prefer to use an ordinary barrel hand pump, 
puch as is shown in the picture (see Page 442), 
with two lines of hose, which are very con- 
venient. A 12 to 15-foot section of 4% to %4-inch 
hose is very much more desirable than hose of 
a larger size. I use a cyclone nozzle, the open- 
ing of which is a little larger than when used 
for bordeaux or other material. The bordeaux 
nozzle has also been very satisfactory with me. 

FUMIGATING TIE ORCHARD. 

I am a firm believer in the practical value 
of fumigation. In my opinion, this is the sim- 
plest and best way of handling young orchards 
in sections where the San Jose scale is preva- 
lent. I would not attempt to grow fruit without 
an equipment of fumigators. Last year -I did 
not get my tents finished in time to complete 
ithe work planned. I had only a few days in 
which to operate the box tents, or “Emory 
Fumigators.” The peach buds were beginning 
to show color when-I commenced last year, and 
I ceased fumigating when the buds began to 
open. Many of them were opened before I 
finished, but not a single bud, so far as# could 
ascertain, was injured. I think I could have 
safely fumigated several days longer. At any 
rate, I will continue my work to a later period 
this month. 

I use 18 Emory fumigators, part of which are 
shown in the picture. Two men are required 
to handle the fumigators and place them over 
the trees. Another man, with a small boy to 
assist him, handles all the chemicals and gen- 
erates the gas. We fumigate a tree every 2% 
to three minutes with this equipment. The 
fumigators shown in the picture are 5 feet 
square and 6 feet high, with a 2-foot hood. I 
use the very thinnest material possible to make 
them light. I buy my canvas direct from the 
manufacturer and the linseed oil by the barrel. 
The majority of my fumigators are made of 
eight-ounce cotton duck, such as is used for 
making light sails. East side of the box is 
laid on a light, pine frame, which is securely 
put together. The sides are screwed together 
so that it makes a very strong and durable box 
when complete. These fumigators cost me about 
$4 each. I have just completed another set 4 
feet square at the base and 4 feet high with 
small hood, to be used on younger trees. 

I am planting all my trees now 16x16 feet, 
and starting them 12 inches from the ground, 
I will prune them annually, and can, in this 
way, fumigate them with my apparatus until 
they are at least eight years old. One great 
advantage of fumigation is the fact that the 


gas can be used any time during the winier, 
even when the ground is frozen. I believe this 
is the most reliable remedy now known, and it 
should be practiced more thoroughly by fruit 
growers while their trees are young. I find 
Prof Johnson’s book, entitled Fumigation Meth- 
ods, an indispensable guide and help in my or- 
chard work. [See page 442.] 
Cost of Raising Farm Crops—ll. 


Cc. 8. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT. 








With other duties, a farm, connected with 
one of our public institutions, came under my 
supervision. One of the first improvements un- 
dertaken was a plan for determining the ex- 
pense of growing some of the leading farm 
crops. 

The farm was managed mainly as a dairy 
farm and the leading crops grown were hay 
and corn silage. In addition to these, four 
to six acres of potatoes were grown annually. 
As is apt to be the case at public institutions, 
the cost of labor was probably somewhat high- 
er than would be paid by most farmers. This 
would make the cost of the crops higher than 
on most farms; yet I believe some valuable 
lessons can be drawn from the results here 
presented. [See tables on next page.] 

The accounts cover a period of three years, 
and two of the three seasons were decidedly 
unfavorable for potatoes, making the cost for 
this crop abnormally high. A sample page 
from the journal for each of thefthree crops will 
give a clear idea of the items entering into the 
expense accounts, 

The highest cost per ton for hay for any 
one of three years covered by the accounts, 
is shown in accompanying Table 1. This was 
due, in quite a measure, to the exceptionally 
wet spring of 1900, making the conditions un- 
favorable for the large area of oats and peas 
which were grown on a wet meadow. This 
area was seeded to grasses and clovers late in 
the summer and a good crop the next season 
lowered the cost for that year. 

The cost per ton of hay in 1899 was $5.80 and 
for 1901 was as low as $4.65. The low cost per 
ton for producing hay seems at first quite re- 
markable. When we consider that the hay 
crop does not have to be charged with the ex- 
pense for cultivation oftener than once in three 
or four years, and that, on some fields, the 
crop is practically permanent, we can see one 
reason why the expense is relatively less than 
for annual crops. The hay crop, too, is now 
largely handled by machinery, which affords 
another reason for the low cost of produc- 
tion. These figures show hay to be a most 
important money crop, especially on farms ncoar 
good markets. ge 

THE EXPENSE OF RAISING CORN. 

Twelve acres of corn’ (see Table 2) were 

grown for silage and it was allowed to come 
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nearly to maturity before harvesting. By thin 
planting, a large yield of ears was obtained and 
it was thought best to remove a portion of the 
most advanced ears. The yield of silage, about 
12 tons per acre, seems light at first thought, 
but I have always preferred to grow a variety 
that will mature and to allow the corn to be- 
come well glazed before cutting. By this plan 
the amount of water will be reduced and the 
dry substance will be considerably above the 
general average. 

One factor which added to the cost was the 
location of the fields. These were at quite a 
distance from the barn and the cost of hauling 
was therefore increased. In giving a value to 
the silage, it has been compared with hay on 
the basis of equal values per pound of dry 
matter. Hay contains 85 to 88%, and our corn 
silage from 25 to 27% of dry matter. 

On this basis the value would be 26-87 of the 
value of hay. With hay at $12 per ton, the 
value of the silage would be very nearly $3.60 
per ton. The cost of the silage for the different 
years varied but little, being $3.34, $3.46 and 
$3.49 per ton. 

Assuming that good hay and corn silage are 
of equal value per pound of dry matter, these 
results would indicate that the economy of the 
hay crop is being underestimated, while that 
of corn in the form of silage is being overesti- 
mitel. A ton of good hay contains 3% times 
as much dry food materials as a ton of well 
matured corn silage and yet, in these studies, 
the cost of one ton of hay has been less than 
twice as much as one ton of silage. 

The potato crop was a partial failure all over 
New England in 1900. In 1901 the crop was still 
lighter. The cost, 72 cents per bushel, in 1900, 
was nearly equal to the selling price in the fall, 
but later in the season the price ranged from 
75 to 90 cents per bushel at wholesale. The 
yield of salable potatoes was only 132 bushels 
per acre, while for 1899, which was a good sea- 
son for potatoes, it was_nearly 200 bushels. 
The cost that year was only 41 cents per bushel, 
and yet, with the prevailing price of 50 cents, 
the margin of profit was little better than the 
following year when the yield was 33% less. 

In 1901, owing to an exceptionally wet season 
throughout, the crop was so poor that the re- 
sults are not reported. Many potatoes failed 
to grow, catwing only a partial stand of plants, 
while the rot cut down the yields even where 
there did develop a fair growth of tubers. The 
cost in 1899 may be‘taken as a fair basis for 
judging the expense of a bushel of potatoes in 
seasons of normal yields, when they are raised 
c> a moderately small scale. ; 

These observations demonstrate more than 
all else the importance of studying the cost of 
production in order that we may know what 
crops are most profitable and wherein we may 
most readily reduce the items of expense. 

{Concluded from March 19.] 
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OF BUILDINGS AT CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A striking feature of this farm, which is owned by Charles R. Spaulding of Cheshire county, N H, is found in the two laying or 


breeding houses, which are the largest in New England. Each house is 631 feet long and 13 feet wide. 
each, consisting of a scratching and roosting room, and each pen is designed to accommodate 25 fowls. 


They are divided into 34 pens 
In the middle of each house is 


a cook room two stories high, with sleeping quarters and storage room in the second story. An iron track runs the entire length of 


the building to carry the feeding cart or truek, One man in each house does all the work and takes care of the fowls. 
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SAVE YOUR BACK 
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Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon BS 
ye 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx86, Quincy, IIf, 













50,000 Pineapple Flavored Strawberry Plants 
For Sale at One-Fifth Regular Price. 









Why #0? We have the best strawberry that has been intro. 
duced during the past 10 hoary We gave @ contract to @ 
furnous gardener to grow plants for us of this variety. He nas 
succeeded so narvelously and has secured such wonderful 
results in multiplying the p'ants, that we find we have con- 
siderable surplus which must be suld regardless of price. 
Our price as catalogued is $25.00 per 1000 for these superior 
plants. OUR REDUCED BARGAIN PRICE IS 75c PER 
100, $8 PER 500, 85.00 PER 1000, 

We offer 5,000 of Green’s new pineapple flavored straw- 
berry plants at $5.00 per 1000, to fruit growersonly, This 
im @ remarkable variety, very vigorous, berries very large. 
The plant is remarkably productive. We have no hesitation 
in recommending this as one of the best new fraits we have 
ever offered. B ryt ay meny season early. Ord«r quick 
if you want to get this biggest bargain of the season. We 
also offer Corsican, Senator Dunlap, Sample, Brandywine 
snd Jessie plants of superior vigor, We have a surply. of 
asparagus roots. 

Apple and peach trees. 
«verything for the garden and orchard at tempting prices, 
Write for 16-page catalogue and particulars. Address 
GREEN’S NURSERY Cvu., Rochester, N. ¥. 


We offer these in all sizes and 





With the 
ORCHARD 


Monarc 


Automatic Compressed Air 
Sprayer. No hand labor—has agitator and brushes for 
cleaning strainers. Our froe book tells about it. “No swindled feeling” 
ifyou buy our pumps. Wealsomake the Empire King, Car- 
fleid Knapsack and others. 
FIELC FORCE PUMP CO. 10 11thSt. Elmira, N.Y. 






















THIS MODERN SPRAY: 
q@e inc OUTFIT A 


wae FOR $13.°° 
“HARD 
BRASS PUMP 
The fog-like spray is 


delivered with such 
force that it pene- 
trates everywhere; 
and it works so easy. 
Y Our book on spray- 


v4 ing tells the story. 
Send for it. 


The HOOK-HARDIE CO., 
65 Main St. Hudson, Mich. 


ot ’S *"itaa 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and 
all Jeaf eating insects. It kills quickly, and unlike 
Paris Green, there is absolutely no danger of burn- 
ing or scorching the leaves. It adheres to the 
foliage for a long time, thus doing away with re- 
peated sprayings. It is highly recommended by 
all the leading entomologists. Made only by the 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY—— 
Benton, Myers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Daniel Stewart Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, Morrjson Plummer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Yahr & Lange Drug Co., Milwaukee, Wis, Noyes Bros. 
Cutler, St. Paul, Minn, E.E. Bruce & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Coio, +S. Merrill Drug Co., 
Mo. _ Van Vieet Mansfield Drug €o., Memphis, 
L. V. Elder Co., Galveston, Texas. . L. Lyons 
& Co., New Orleans, La. Langley & Michaels Co., 
Francisco, Cal. Ask your druvaist + f*. 
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for your apples and 
fruit. Send them to market 
in our Ventilated Ship- 
ping Boxes. Customers can 
see how sound and fair they 
are. 9%c each per hundred 
Ask for free booklet No. 14 


Geneva Cooperage Company. Geneva, 0. 






















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Cultivating Early Potatoes. 
W. HOLMEAD, PRINCE GEORGE CO, MD. 
My potatoes get thorough cultivation. 
As soon as they are well sprouted and 


I see an occasional plant coming 
through the ground, I run over them 
with a light, smooth harrow with the 


teeth slanting backward and crosswise 





over the ridges. Usually a few days 





later I go over the tield with the weed- 
er, cutting both ways. This is repeated 
every few days until the vines are 3 or 
4 inches high. This sort of work pays. 
A boy with a good horse and weeder 
can go over 20 acres ina day. This de- 
stroys all the weeds and keeps. the 
ground in most excellent condition. 
Later I take a light cultivator with 
the long, narrow plates, and run as 
close to the rows as possible. We use 
this implement only once. After this 
we over the field once every week 
with a Gne-horse cultivator. We keep 
this up until the vines meet in the 
rows. At the last working we go once 
only in the middle of the row. The cul- 
tivator gives us practically a level field, 
I pay special attention to insects. Ags 
soon as I find them hatching I use 1% 
pounds wf paris green fn 200 pounds of 
land plaster. This is thoroughly mixed 
and dusted over the plants, usually 
early in the morning and late in the af- 
ternoon when they covered with 
dew. One application is sufficient. 


£0 


are 
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Protecting the Bezn Crop from Disease. 


PROF F. C. STEWART, N Y EXPER STA, 





There are at least three different dis- 
eases of the bean, which farmers call 
blight or rust. The most common and 
destructive of these diseases is the one 
properly called anthracnose. It attacks 
the leaves, pods, seeds and stems. Its 
most characteristic appearance isonthe 
pods, where it forms sunken, brown 
spots. On this account it is sometimes 
called pod spot. On. the seeds it causes 
specks, wrinkles or blisters and all de- 
grees of discoloration. 

The infected beans carry the disease 
from one season to another. Accord- 
ingly, the first thing to do is to select 
sound seed for planting. When seed 
can be secured from a field known to 
be free from the disease it is advisable 
to do so. Otherwise, hand pick the 
seed, rejecting all light beans and all 
wrinkled, blistered, spotted or discol- 
ored ones. It is believed fhat this is a 
highly profitable practite, but it cannot 
be relied upon to wholly prevent the 
disease, 

Diseased beans do not germinate well 
and produce diseased seedlings, which 
die young and spread the disease to 
neighboring plants. No seed treatment, 
such as soaking in hot water or chemi- 
cal solutions, can be recommended, 
Over small areas the removal of dis- 
eased seedlings may be practiced with 
benefit to the crop, but it seems doubt- 
ful if this method is practical in large 
fields. 

The disease may be largely controlled 


also by spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture (4-4-45 formula; that is, four 


pounds bluestone, four pounds lime an@ 
45 gallons, water), commencing while 
the plants are small and repeating the 
treatment often enough to keep the 
foliage well covered with bordeaux 
throughout the season. Excellent re- 
sults have been obtained from three 
applications. It seems quite probable 
that the spraying of beans will prove 
profitable. However, it may not be ad- 
visable to spray if the fodder is to be 
fed to stock. Whether sprayed bean 
fodder is harmful ¢o stock is an open 
question, 





= 
Potato Machinery will more than 
ever before form an interesting sub- 
ject for farmers, owing to the high 
prices and assured heavy acreage for 
the crop of 1904. The unusually at- 
tractive catalog now being senj out by 





the Aspinwa!l manufacturing company 
of Jackson, Mich, accompanied by their 
illustrated pamphlet, Pointers for Po- 


tato Growers, might well be in the 
hands of every farmer interested in 


this crop. Potato implements made by 
this firm have been on the market over 
a quarter of a century, and are well 





and favorably known in 24 foreign 
countries, well as being used by 
thousands in the potato sections of the 


United States. Write at once, mention- 


as 


ing this paper, and your postal card 
wiil bring to you interesting printed 
matter sent out by this well-known 
firm. 








Cost of Raising a H 


ay Crop - Table 1. 


See preceding page for article on cost of raising crops. 





EXPENSES. 


_Classification—Items 
Seeding (fall previous), 
do boys 30 hours at 1216C........ss00.. 


en Ae I NE oso cians nt ct bal pueebedewides+ese cereunaisede 


Labor on manure, M and T 262 hours 
Labor, M 76 and T 62, total 138 hours 
Labor, boys 34 hours at 10c............. 
Labor M 132 hours and T 119 hours, t 
Labor, boys 125 hours at 10c............ 
Labor, M 235 hours and T 102 hours, t 
Labor, boys 304 hours at 12%c 
Labor, M 716 hours and T 273 hours, t« 
Labor, boys 525 hours at 124c.......... 


Apr 


June 


July 


Aug 
Labor, boys 47 hours at 12%4c............ 
Seed, 5 bushels hungarian grass : 
Seed, oats 28 bushels at 35c, peas 21 
Fertilizer for 25 acres, 6%4 tons, at §28 
Special machinery, 20 per cent on 


Total c.ccccccccccccccccccsccsesesceseces 
RECEIP" 


Oat and pea hay, 20 tons, at $10....... 
Hungarian hay, 5 tons, at $10.......... 
Mixed hay, 95 tons : 

Balance, by profit 


Cost per ton on the basis of entire crop, 
*The letter M stands for men, and T 


Cost of Raising a Cor 


Labor, M 56 hours and T 22 hours, tot 


$200 valuations 
General machinery, 20 per cent (3-6 of full value $60) 


Dr Cr 


*“M and T 264 hours at 15c........cccecess $39.60 


at 
¢ ME FRB cess. cwrviveenceseccecve 
aaa SutSUSPUReLAcdeuseaneeebases 
es in sdedbeewrdodasteasseesenne 
ay eg ey aves 
tal 78 hours, at I5c......... 








rs. 


$200.00 
50.00 
1140.00 


$1390.00 $1390.00 
$6.34. 


for teams. 


n Crop—Table 2 





EXPENSES. 








Classification—Items cr 
Manure, hauling (% of lot, spring), lot 251 hours at lic..........6. 
Apr Ree. SEE GE BOGE BE. TSG so iccnscsces cccccncenccscsncccctsecvcvesscnscese 
May Labor, M 215 and T 147, total 362 hours, at 10C........seeseeeeeeeee 
Labor, boys 13% hours at 10C........ cccececcccceccccccccseccsecceces see 
June Labor, M 132 and T 84, total 216 hours, at 15C.............c cece eees 
Labor, boys 244 hours at 12%c..... Eh Pere eee 
July Labor, M 134 and T 29, total 163 hours, at lic 
Dee Te Ge OMEN RE THis ib 6iscccvessevenvsscesensscivesesestsyees 
Aug Labor, M 3 hours at lic... 
Labor, boys 4 hours at 12%c : 
Sept Labor, M 352 and T 233, SoGns GE MOUGEE, BE Weeccccscccicscsccseeses 
Labor, boys 415 hours at 12%6C...........cceceeeceecrerccecsccvceseeseess 
Oct Labor, M 68 and T 71, total 85 Nours, al L6C...... ee se cece eee eeees 
Labor, boys 80 hours at 1246C........-cceseereeceeceerececeeerseceeeeeee 
Nov Labor, M 6 and T 6, total 12 hours, at 15C........eeeeee creer eee e eens 
Labor, boys 37 hours at 1246C.....06...cceneeccecceeees se ssceeactsereees 
Machinery (special) depreciation, 20 per cent on $200......,..... 
Machinery (general) depreciation, 20 p c (2-6 of full value, $40). 
Engine, use Of, 7 Gays, At $5....ccccee cece cece ceceeen cree ce enenneeenenee 
Baek SWUBNOIR, GE Glin. cccccdiseesese secccoceesccesonercnceseseeeeeseese 
Fertilizer for 12 acres, uSe€d 34 tONs, AL $26...... cece eee e ee eeeeeees 
ais nak ed saan Se oth aH AOR RETR NSH cx beksctecnereOeert $562.88 
RECEIPTs. 
Corn (grain), 100 bushels shelled, at 60C ............cceeeceeeeeeeenees $60.00 
Silage, 145 tons at $3.60 (25 to 27 per cent dry matter)............+5 522.00 
Ee EE «oo sda coun herdeesOrkad cade benswhewhecbetrnssbenesnen 19,12 
$582.00 $682.00 


Cost per ton of silage, $3.46. 


*The letter M stands for men, and T for teams. 


farm crops. 


See article on Cost of raising 


Estimating the Cost of Raising Potatoes—Table 3. 





EXPENSES. 


Classification—Items : 
Manure hauling (1-6 of total spring) 


, 83 hours, at 





Apr Labor, *M 209 and T 108, total 317 hours, at 15C........cceeeeeeeeene 
Se Da Be ANNO OE DIU suds 2655 sccccccccnscvcssnossevecescecpepene 
May Labor, M 196 and T 108, total 304 hours, at 15C...........eeeeeeeeess 
Labor, boys 204 hours At 10C.... ccc csccccccceccccccsccccccccssvsseces 
June Labor, M 121 and T 39, total 160 hours, at 15c.............eee scene eee 
Labor, boys 259 hours At 1244GC.........secccccccccccccevceccceceveesecees 
July Labor, M 141 and T 19, total 160 hours, at 15c.............-seeeeees 
Labor, boys 198 Hours At WUC... 00000 ...ccccccscccccceccccscesscvecceses 
Aug Labor, M 48 and T 42, total 90 hours, at 15c............seeeeeesseees 
Labor, boys 272 hours at 12%c...... bi Eee egal oteansentaageete 
Sept Labor, M 35 and T 17, total 52 hours, at 15c..........-+eseeseeverees 
Labor, boys 25 hours, at 124GC......0....ecccncccceccscccncescceoccecs 
Oct Labor, M 215 and T 81, total 296 hours, at 15¢..........seeeeeeeeerees 
Labor, boys 8 hours at 12%c......... a eee Dk Bit id aie eescenbeeaen 
Nov Labor, M 60 and T 12, total 72 hours, at 15c...........ceeceeceeeeces 


Machinery (special), 20 per cent on $h0 
Machinery (general),20 per cent (1-6 of total, $20) 
Fertilizer, 5 acres, used 2% tons, at $28 





SE, ae Es SO Bho N60bncetnien nbn ircddeceeesecnteesnsevenvedestetaesn 
DEREE crccussasevs SSL edRenNsess serena AaeKin > ekdaounsnareeenees $488.13 
RECEIPTS. 
Salable potatoes, 660 bushels at 75C...........cccceceececcereeeeeceees $495.00 
EE SIE OOE. 200 WEMOEE BE WO ioc ckciccisvcvcvtecsccdcvceceesensnes ; 10.00 
Profit, balance.......cee. Siasseinedtes coe heatecs cendweaveseaensvebeets $16.87 
$505.00 $505.00 


Cost per bushel of salable potatoes. 


farm crops. 


72c. 
*The letter M stands for men, and T for teams. 


See article on.Cost of raising 











Asparagus in Eastern Massachusetts. 





Asparagus is still a leading crop in 
Concord and vicinity, notwithstanding 
the ravages of the rust. Some fields 
were so badly injured last year that it 
did not pay to keep them, and they 
were plowed up and the acreage has 
heen somewhat reduced. Generally, 
however, the rust did not kill the fields 
in a block, but destroyed plants or 
patehes scattered here and there, mak- 

¢ ragged fields. Attempts to control 
ihe rust by spraying have not proved 
satisfactory. 

Prices, however, have been excellent, 
ranging from $2 to $3 per dozen 
bunches. The bunches are much small- 

than the Jersey ‘size and weigh 
bout 23 ounces each. The high price 
has brought a good income, even badly 
injured fields often returning $100 or 
nore per acre, while good plantations 
e netted three times as much. Few 
fields have been set in recent 
rs, but the high prices have tempted 
farmers to think of setting again, espe- 
lly as the rust was less severe last 
r, and it is hoped the worst of the 
ease may be passed. 

Light, sandy soil is selected for aspar- 

rus. In the spring, after plowing and 
harrowing, deep trenches are made 4 

feet apart, by plowing two or 
more times in a furrow. Plants are 
set 18 inches or 2 feet apart, with the 
wn up and roots well spread over 
the bottom of the furrow. They are 
then covered with manure or dressed 

h fertilizer; a light covering of 

im is added and the whole well- 
firmed by tramping. During the sum- 
mer the soil is drawn into the trench, 

ttle at a time as the plants grow, 
being taken not to cover’ the 
oots. By fall the trench is full. 

Plants are grown by sowing the 

1 on rich soil in narrow rows, like 
rots, and given garden cu!ture. They 
set in the field when one and two 
irs old, well grown one-year plants 
being preferred. A small crop is cut 
he second year after setting, increas- 
ing in quantity annually until the field 
i ix or seven years old, by which 
th plants reach full maturity. 
A field is good for 20 years or more, if 
t injured by rust. 


FEEDING THE PLANT. 


Asparagus is a gross feeder and large | 
ntities of fertilizers are used on the 

op every year. On young fields the 
sing is put on top of the rows, as 

» roots do not extend far. With full- 


wn plants, the roots fill the entire 
round and get whaiever is applied. 
Fertilizers are always spread broadcast 
1 well-established fields, generally in 
the early spring. Sometimes a second 
ipplication.is made after cutting, of a 


ow acting material like tankage or 
bone. Spring fertilizers are very solu- 
ble, to act quickly and force the crop. 
shigigeeceenmnlalananinianiiaii 
The Fertilizer Consumer should not 
nly carefully scrutinize the guarantee, 
but also compare it carefully with the 
selling price asked. Further, in the 


purchase of low-grade fertilizers, not 
only is there a possibility of materials 
of an inferior grade being furnished, 
but that for these brands he will pay 
higher relative charges for mixing, bag- 
ging. commissions, ete, than in the 
case of high-grade fertilizers. In other 
words, the low priced fertilizer is not 
ilways the cheap fertilizer; the relation 
between guarantee and selling price is 
ever of prime importance.—[Bulletin 
168, New Jersey Experiment Station. 


White Bush Scalloped Squash have 
given better results at the Rhode Is- 
land agricultural experiment station on 
limed plots which received nitrate of 
Soda than on land manured with sul- 
phate of ammonia. The same results 
have been obtained with all plants 
Which have been most benefited by 
lime when Sulphate of ammonia was 
used as a source of nitrogen. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





SOIL FERTILITY 


“The Difference That Pays’ 


The Stockbridge Special Manures are made differently for different 
crops or classes of crops. In this they are different from other 
fertilizers, even if the other fertilizers ave called “Specials” in 
imitation of the “Stockbridge,” which were the Original Special 
Manures introduced in 1875. 


The Stockbridge Special Manures are richer than other fertilizers 
in plant food and plant food so/ven/s or elements which act upon 
the latent plant food in the soil and make it available for crops. 
In this also they are different from other fertilizers. 


The Stockbridge Special Manures cost a trifle more than other 
fertilizers, but on account of their special adaptability, and on 
account of their extra strength, they go further in the field; 
and it has been found. that a small amount of Stockbridge is 
more effective than a large amount of other kinds. It is these 


differences that pay when the crops roll out at harvest time. 


To put it another way: Many of our customers have said when 
reporting experiments beside other brands: “/¢ would have paid 
better to have used all Stockbridge than to take the other kinds 
even as a gift.” Others say: 


“The difference in yield in favor of the 
Stockbridge more than paid for the fertilizer 
used.” —John E. Francis, Newport County, 
Rhode Island. 


“After deducting the extra cost of the Stock- 
bridge, the difference ¢s $34.60 per acre in its 
favor over the other fertilizer used.”—H. 
Edblad, Aroostook County, Maine. 


Try it yourself this year. Take $18 or $20 worth of Stock- 
bridge and compare results with a fo of any other kind costing, 
Say, $25 or $30. 


for Prices and further informaiion see our Local Agents 
S 3 


BOWKE 


or address 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR SALE CHEAP 
. My yy yyy yp Dyyyyy a9 yy» Bip 







Largest seed potato growers in the world! 
Elegant stock. Tremendous yields, 
From 400 to 1000 bushels per acre, 


FOR 70 CENTS 


and this notice we send you lots of farm 

samples and big catalogue. telling 
allabout Teosinte, Speltz, Peaoat, Aerid 
Land Barley, Macaroni Wheat, Brom us, 
Earliest Cane, etc, Send for same today. 


JOHN A.SALZER.~ | 
8 OF of oa Wed = 0}-5-9 ee Ae 


DEATH TO BUGS 


worms and all kinds of vegetable 
insect pests if you uae our 
A Po d r G ie simplest and most 
cme iW e un effective device for apply- 
ing dry poison to Potatoes, Tobacco, etc. Works 
under as well as over, dusts every part of every 
leaf. Uses le-3 because it wastes none. If your 
dealer dou‘t have it send his nane and 
#1.003 we'll dcliver charges paid. 
Write for Catalo, :uc and Booklet, “ The ci 
Acme of Potato Profit.” ¢ 
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Potat.. Imple- & 
ment Co» Botil, Traverse City, Mich, 








FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Distress 
After Eating 


Nausea between meals, belching, vom- 
iting, flatulence, fits of nervous head- 
ache, pain in the stomach, are all 
symptoms of dyspepsia, and the longer 
it is neglected the harder it is to 
cure it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Radically and permanently cure it— 
strengthen and tone the stomach and 
other digestive organs for the natural 
performance of their functions, 


Testimonials of remarkable cures mailed on 
request. C. 1. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Local agencies and complete repair stocks everywhere 


DEERING 


HARVESTERS 


International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U. 5. A. 
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than any other 
low loads. 


cheap. 


tis free, 


SITS IN THE WHEELS 
Farmers’ Handy Wagon 


gets its advantage overany other farm wagon. 
metal wheels have the spokes forged in—notcastin— 
0 they never come loose. Beware of cast in spokes. Our 
wooden wheels have convex facesand tiresare shrunk on, 
Warranted for 5 years. Our wavons can be used for any 
farm work — turns shorter 
Big, wide, § 
Light draught, & 
Strcng, durable, handy and 
" Lealers sell them, 
Scrd for illustrated book 
containing full deseription 
Write at once, 

FAPMCRS* HANDY WAGON CO, 

Saginaw, Michigan 
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ACME 


Ss 
3 tolais feet 
Agents 
Wanted. 
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Pulverizing Harrow 


Sap Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


The best pulverizer—cheapest Riding Harrow 
on earth. : 
The Acme crushes, cuts, pulverizes, turns 
and levels all soils for all purposes, 


We also make walking ACMES. 


Made 
entirely of cast steel and 
= wrought iron—indestructible. 


Sent on Trial 


To bereturned at my ex 
=, penseif not satisfactory, 
Catalogue and Booklet. 
> “Anideal Harrow 

enry Stewart, sent fr 





== SSS by H free. 
isvilie, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, ete. 


DUANE H. NASH, Scie Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


St., CHICACO. 





Branch H t10 


tt St., LOMSVILLE, KY 
SAS CITY, MO, 216 &. Jolforson Hin (SE MENTION THis PAPEL 


240 7tis Ave. So., MINNEAPOLIS. 


1316 W. 8th St., KAN- 
Cor, Water ge W. Gay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








**tn union the Is stre..gth."~-dJ«-° the 
International Ginseng Growers Ass’. 


It’s members sold dry ginseng for #13.40 per 1». in 1903, 
Membership fee $1. Address, Sec.-'lreas.,Liule York,N. ¥. 





See OUR GAURANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











AUTO-POP, 
AUTO-SPRAY. 


Great cleaning attachment on per- 
fect compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves halfthe mixture, Brass 
pump, 4gal.tank. 12 plungerstrokes 
compresses air to apray it acre. @manna- 
fxcture the largest line in America of high 
“rade hand and power sprayers. Catalog free. 
Write us if you wantecency. 

E.Cc. BROWN & CO., 
239 State St., Rochester, 
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Eggplant for the Home Garden. 


Cc. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J. 





Many farmers have poor success in 
growing eggplant, and, after one or two 
attempts, give it up. The important 
point is to start right, that is, have 
good, strong, stocky plants. To insure 
such, it is best to grow them yourself, 
This can be done with very little trou- 
ble, if the seed is not sown too early. 
April 10 is ample time to seed in a hot- 
bed. After the plants have attained 
their rough leaves, transplant to 1 inch 
apart and as soon as they begin to 
crowd, transplant again to 1 foot apart 
each way. They will then grow strong 
and stocky and can be removed, when 
ready, to the open ground with no set- 
back, if gare is taken to remove plen- 
ty of earth with each plant, after soak- 
ing the plants with water. 

If the soil is drv at the time of set- 
ting, it is a good plan to give each 
plant two quarts water after placing in 
the hill, then cover with dry earth to 
keep from baking. The richer the soil 
the better. The hills should be 3 feet 
apart each way and should be enriched 
with some good compost, using a shoy- 
elful to each hill. The soil must be kept 
mellow and free from weeds. At the 
first hoeing, I scatter a tablespoonful of 
nitrate of soda around each hill and 
hoe it in. Two or three applications of 
nitrate at different times will be found 
very beneficial. 

About the time the plants begin to 
bloom, try mulching with straw or lit- 
ter to a depth of 4 to 6 inches. I doubt 
if there is another crop that will pay 
better for mulching. In 1901 a plot con- 
taining 216 plants was mulched with lit- 
ter from an old strawberry bed and 
made a fine yield. The ground was very 
dry and hot during August and Sep- 
tember. A plot of 108 plants, not 
mulched, on an adjoining piece of 
ground, did not yield more than a half 
dozen good fruits, although the soil, 
cultivation and fertilizers were the 
same on the two plots. The New York 
Improved Purple has been most satis- 
factory with me, although the new 
Black Beauty is claimed to be earlier, 
but as yet I have been unable to dis- 
cover any difference in them. 


> 


Melons and Melon Culture, 
B. P. WAGNER, MISSOURI. 





Melons are most easily grown on a 
light sandy soil, which warms up early 
in spring. The prime requisites to grow- 
ing fine melons are to have the soil 
well supplied with decaying vegetable 
matter and to plant good seeds. The 
vegetable is best supplied by plowing 
under early in the spring a lot of long, 
strawy manure. In addition to this 
supply of vegetable matter there should 
be a lot of fine manure or compost to 





put into the hill, to give the melons 
an early start. 
When the weather becomes. quite 


warm and the trees are out in leaf, 
prepare the hills for planting by mix- 
ing sand with the fine manure which 
is put into the hill. Muskmelons hal 
best be from 5 to 7 feet apart, while 
the watermelons should be 9 to 12 feet. 
Plant six seed to the hill and thin 
down to three vines. 

It is best to plant a few radish seed 
with the melons, as they come up 
quickly and many insects prefer them 
to the melons. If the runners are 
pinched back they will take less space 
and many think they produce better 
and larger melons. 

I never plant any kind of seed except 
that of Kleckey Sweets and Jones’ Jum- 
bo. These are both large, sweet and 
delicious. Although they are about a 
week later than many varieties, I think 
that it pays to wait. I go over my melon 
patch as often as needed with the hoe 
and plow out the middles with an eagle 
claw cultivator. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





Strawberry Bed in Spring. 
0. W. BLACKNELL, NORTH CAROLINA, 

The strawberry needs no cultivation 
the spring that it fruits. The all im- 
portant thing is to keep it clear of 
weeds. If the weeds are very thick a 
light scraping with a hoe will be neces. 
sary. If there are not too many pul} 
them out by hand. A field or bed if 
much given to weeds will, even after 
being scraped out, need more or less 
hand weeding. 

If too thick they should be thinned 
to stand not less than 6 inches apart. 
A garden trowel can be used to thin a 
small bed. Where it has to be done on 
a large scale a hoe will have to be 
called in. And the man who has to do 
much of it will repent of not having 
avoided it all by not keeping the run- 
ners chopped last summer. 

Wood ashes and. stable manure 
make a perfect fertilizer for strawber- 
should be 


ries. No kind of fertilizer 
sown on plants when wet with rain, 
frost or dew, or after growth starts. 


If it has been neglected sow around and 
between plants. Some kind of mulch 
should be applied to keep the berries 
clean. When it is to be had, pine straw 
is an ideal mulch. If pine straw is not 
to be had any other kind of grass or 
straw can be used. 

SS ae 
Raising Blackberries for Market. 


W. N. SCARFF, OHIO. 


Blackberries start early. I find it best 
to dig plants in the fall and hee] them 
in, if I am not ready to plant them. It 
is better, however, to plant in the fall. 
The roots heal and start feeding roots 
considerably earlier in the spring. A 
plant dug in the fall often makes twice 
the growth of one dug and set late in 
the spring. I mark the ground in check 
making 





rows, then furrow one way, 
deep furrows by going several times 
along with a single shovel plow. The 


furrowing should be fresh in setting the 
plants. 

Plant deep so that the cultivator will 
not cut the roots, and cultivate very 
shallow at all times. Plant such sorts 
as do well and suit the market where 


sold. I grow Early Harvest, Early 
King, Mercereau, Eldorado and Tay- 
lor. The pickers wear thick gloves, 


with the thumb and two fingers cut off 
near the end. The wrists are wrapped 
with thick cloth. Thus equipped, pick- 
ing can be done rapidly. I had persons 
who picked 100 quarts in a few hours. 
A 25-year old blackberry plantation on 
my father’s farm led me to become a 


horticulturist. This plantation has 
been deeply mulched annually with 
straw, after cutting out superfluous 


shoots and dead wood, and had never 
missed bearing fruit. IT have now about 
50 acres in small fruits. 
sabes pea 

Crossing Tomatoes—Crossing the 
yellow and red varieties of tomatoes 
results in the production of very vig- 
orous plants. In some New Jersey 
tests the fruit from these crosses was 
usually nearly seedless, 





Best Onion Soil—Onions require a 
very rich soil. A sandy loam is ex- 
cellent, provided there is not too much 
sand. Splendid onions are raised on 
muck swamps that have been thor- 
oughly drained. 

Applying Paris Green—When paris 
green is applied in water, apart from 
the bordeaux mixture, an equal weight 
of lime should be mixed with it, to pre- 
vent danger of burning the foliage. 





Sweet Corn for Canning—Stowell's 
Evergreen and Country Gentleman are 
valuable varieties of sweet corn for 
commercial canning purposes. 





The Farmer of To-day must be quick 
to see, prompt to execute, patient to 
endure under difficulties, if the fertility 
of his land is to reward his labors. 











Pretecting Cutting and Seedling Plants. 


¥F. C. STHWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 





At this season gardeners and florists 
suffer much loss and inconvenience 
from a disease known as ‘‘damping off.” 
Herbaceous cuttings and seedling 
plants of all kinds are liable to attack. 
The stems become soft, rotten at the 
surface of the soil, causing the little 
plants to topple over and die. Damp- 
ing off may be caused by any one of 
several species of parasitic fungi, which 


force their feeding threads in all di- 
rections through the tissues of the 
stem, thus bringing about decay. 


These fungi live in the soil and are so 
small that they can scarcely be seen 
with the unaided eye. 

Treatment consists chiefly in prevent- 
ing it by surrounding the plants with 
conditions which are unfavorable to 
growth of the fungi. Since the 
heat and moisture, an excess 
these things should be especially 
guarded against. The plants should be 
kept as cool and dry as possib!e with- 
out injuring their growth. At the same 
time they should have as much sunlight 
as they will bear without wil!ting, and 
good ventilation. A close, damp _ at- 
mosphere is always to be avoided. The 
watering should be done in the morn- 
ing or the middle of the day—never in 
ihe evening—and shcu‘d be avoided as 
far as possible in dull weather. 

The soil should contain very little de- 
caying vegetable matter, because these 
diseases propagate readily upon such 
substances in the soil. The soil should 
be composed largely, if not wholly, of 
fine sand and should be used but once, 
The repeateu use of the same soil in 
greenhouse benches tends to increase 
greatly the ravages of fungous diseases, 
Steam sterilization of the soil, where 
practical, is of great assistance in pre- 
venting damping off, but cannot be de- 
pended upon to wholly prevent it, be- 
cause the soil may be reseeded with the 
spores of damping-off fungi in the wa- 
ter used. In cases where the disease 


the 
fungi like 


of 


r . merase: MARTY 








has already started, it is a good plan 
to remove the dead plants and sprinkle 
air-slaked lime on the soil. Sulphur 
also is recommended. 


Planting and Training Sweet Peas. 


JOSEPHINE WEATHERLY. 








Sweet peas do best in trenches. Cut 
off the sod and lay in the bottom of a 
2-foot trench. Put in plenty of ma- 
nure with the soil. Work smooth, then 
make trench about 5 inches deep and 2 
inches wide, running east and west so 
as to get sun on both sides. 

Sow seeds as early as. possible, a 
variety is best.. For support use a wire 
sereen with large meshes. The dwarf 
veriety will protect the soil from bak- 
ing. As plants grow fill in trench with 
more soil. Water well with soapy water. 
Pick off old blooms, if you would have 
new ones. 

——_——__—-_--—-_ - 

Invention Helps Farming—The 
farmer owes much of his success to the 
saving and help derived from the use 
of improved farm implements. One of 
the foremost concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of practical farm imple- 
ments is the Hench & Dromgold Co of 
York, Pa. The wide sale all over the 
country of their Twentieth Century cul- 
tivator indicates how well they supply 
the farmers’ needs and how quickly the 
farmer recognizes a helpful and well- 
made tool. So with the large line of 
other implements made by this repre- 
sentative firm. A catalog of the Hench 
& Dromgold Co, York, Pa, wil be 
mailed free to all who request it, men- 
tioning this paper. 


In Growing Pumpkins, better re- 
sults have been obtained when the land 
has been manured with nitrate of soda 
than where sulphate of ammonia was 
used. Liming has been shown to be 
beneficial where either of these ferti- 
lizers has been utilized. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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THE MRS PEARSON HOTHOUSE GRAPE 


The grapes here shown are the Mrs Pearson, a hothouse variety. They 
are white in color and have excellent flavor. This bunch was exhibited by Miss 
E. J. Clark of Windham county, Ct, at the 1903 exhibition of the American 


pomological society at Boston, 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING 





NATURE’S GREATEST CURE 








An interesting letter to our readers 
from Hon. H. L. Dunham, ex-Mayor of 
Dover, N. J. 


Dover, N. J., Nov. 12th, 1902. 
I had both kidney and liver trouble for over 
three years. [ tried the best physicians in Wash- 


Cincinnati and Chicago, 
received very little benefit 


ington, D. C., Pittsburg, 
and regret to say that I 


until I commenced taking the great kdnev, liver 
and bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
After taking the first bottle I noticed ou'te a 
change which satisfied me that at last I had found 
the right medicine, [I continued on unt'l I had taken 
four bottles, by this t'me I noticed such a marked 
improvement in my health, in every way, that I 
felt satisfied I was cured. But, to be positive 
beyond a question or doubt, I wae in Chicago 


during July, 1992, and went to the Colombus Med- 
ical Laboratory. No. 103 State St.. and had them 
make a thorough and complete microsconical exam- 
ination which showed mv kidneys and liver to be 
perfectly healthy. I Ihave their written 
report in my possess‘on, signed by the doctors of 
the above Medical Laboratory. which is recognized 
as one of the best on the country. 

Very truly yours, 


PL Lunkem. 


Ex-Mayor of Dover, N, J. 
The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken 
by physicians, used in hospitals and 
endorsed by people of prominence 
everywhere. To prove what Swamp- 
Root will do for you a sample bottle 
will be sent absolutely free, by mail, 
also a book telling all about Swamp- 
Root and its wonderful cures. Address 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and be sure to mention reading this 
generous offer in American Agricul- 
turist. 
If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar size bottles at the drug stores 
everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 


peach TREES 4 


3. JOHNSTON. 


well and 





ear from bud, 2 to 4c earch. 
so Plum, Apple, Pear, ete, 
Box 3, Grockley, | pet 
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Corn 


must have a sufficient supply of 


Potash 


in order to develop iato a crop. 

No amount of Phosphoric Acid or 
Nitrogen can compensate for a lack of 
Potash in fertilizers [ior grain and all 
other crops]. 

We shall be glad to send free to any farmer 
our little book which contains valuable infor- 
mation about soil culture. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


98 Nassan treet 
New Yor 


HENGE S contary 


With e. ble Rew Corn 
Plantcr and Fertilizer 
Attachment Complete 
on One [cchire. 
Parallcl beam move- 
ment, plveted uxrle,with 
lateral arm move- 
mentin connection with 
the movable apindle 
apn or either independen 
of each other, Centre 
leyrr for epreadin 
immediately and and clo sing shove 
The must rlet 
introduce them fur next season, p are oe wteag ety a of 
having every possible movement of the shovel gangs, 


The HENCH & DROWGOLD CO. Mfrs., York, Pa, 


RCHARD PROFIT 








































ener hoe ane = 
tnstanes. If goods clear and pure it 
sells readily at a profit. The 
produced b. 





3 Main Si. Mt, Gilead, Ohio. 


THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


E thing, e. trees, Furnished comp! 
ortncnee aaa'en ~ Pte &. hand tess oa 
Don't buy until you get i.y catalogue—free. 

THOS. PEPPLER, Box 10, - - Hightstown, N. J. 


100,000 APPLE, 200,000 PEACH 


OUNTAIN SOIL. 
woooview ‘K NURSERIES, 3. 10, Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 


GINSENG AR OLD 
GARDENS Berra MINES 


ES ee — @4876 for 
ginsen ys “FR 
Grarned tells Lowtonrew oosa OM SEED TO 
Rv yu! Cinseng Cardens, Little York, N. Y¥. 


W F | [ DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
‘shallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With eng'nes or horse powers, 
@trong, simple and durable. Any mecharic cag 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.., Ithaca, N. ¥. 

















See OUR GAURANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 














thorns. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


No equal for Hedze or Screen or Lawn 


purposes. No 


Grows quick. Catalogue free, Trees, plants, vines 
AsiTHUR J. COLLINS, 
Burlington Co., Moorestown, N. 








STARK GRAPE N 


GRAP 
VINES 


an immense stock 0: 
any reputable grower. 


its, etc. 


Grape Belt, which produces the finest vines grown in the U. 8, 
n pen leading sorts; quality perfect; prices aed as — i 

Send us your orders—one vine or 4 car load 
lete line of fruit trees, small 
Price List free. 


URSERIES are in t the heart of ‘the famous Chautauqua 


We have 


STARK BRO’S PORTLAND, RY. 




















re]lo):)3 


- 
“Seewecceee oer” 





Grass 





These Brands of 


Timothy anaGlovers 


Sold Only in 
Machine Sewed Bags 


Ask Your Dealer for Them 


rr PINE TREE 


Seed 
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When you strike a stubborn case of 
Spavin, Ring Bone, Curb, Splint or 
any other form of lameness, use 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE. 


Men who have used it all these long years 
assert that it is infallible in the treatment 
of these diseases of the horse, You need 

not take our naa Mle theirs. 
ELETON, 8. D., March 7, 1902. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall co. 

Enosburg F alls, vt. 
Gentlemen :— Please send meac Ope, of 
our “Treatise on the Horse and His 
iseases.”” My father cured two spavins, 
one on each of his horses, and used only 
three bottles of Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
1 know just what your remedy is. Two 
of my neighbors used the Spavin Cure 
for Ourb, and they cured them complete- 
y. The fegs are left in good clean shapo 
and there is no sicn of any spavin or 
curb. lam ao | one of the horses on my 
farm to-da: you could not tell that 
he over hala & epavin. 


Very wee genre, 
RGE SEARS, 

For sale by all ESE... ye 61; six for ¢5. 
As a liniment for family use it has no equal, 
Ask your druggist for Kendall’s 8pavin Cure, 
also *A Treatise on the Horse,” the book free, 
or 


ese, 
OR. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 





KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


Means less labor, more and 
better butter, larger prolits, bee 
cause it 


Separates Clean. 


Has three times the sepz trating 
power of other makes, Does 
not mix water with milk. 
Easier to clean and operate. 
No waste. Durable. An i-rust 
throughout. Results quarans 
teed, Catalog tree. Write to- 
fy; day. We want good agents. 


KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
14 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











_ The National 
Cream Separator 


Meets Every Demand 
‘BECAUSE 


It skims to a trace. 

It has fine mechanism. 

It produces uniform cream. 

It is easy to wash (Bowl 
Parts). 

It will onions more but- 
ter from a specitic quan- 
tity of milk. 

\\ It is easy to turn, 
see two most popular 
oe are National 
No. 1, price, $85.00, 
capacity 375 lbs. an 
hour, or at the rate of 
about ten gallons of 
milk in fifteen min- 
ute * ane National 
No. rice $100, ca- 
pa 450 1bs.an hour, 
or at the rate of about 
fifteen gallons of 
milk every fifteen 
minutes. Send for 
=> booklet No. 82 
Write to-day, 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


General Western Agents: Desirable Acents 
Hastings Industrial Co., wanted In 
79 Dearbern St., Chicage,, Il. Unoecupied Territory 








Want MEND-A-RIP® 


| Does all kinds of Light and Heavy Stitching 
Doeg all kinds 
of light and 
heayy riveting 
Wut Sava ras Price or Iteeue 
Many Times a Yeas. A Per’ 
nd Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


The Desirability of Root Crops. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, ONTARIO, 

This day, March 22, our country, On- 
tario, is still in the grip of winter, with 
snow covering the land to the depth of 
2 or more feet. An occasional breath 
of spring set in last week, but again 
and again have we been disappointed, 
as in vain we planned to lay out work 
for the wished-for springtime. This 
condition following the most severe 
winter on record, would, in years gone 
by, cause many anxious thoughts, re- 
garding the welfare of our cattle, sheep 
and swine. The long confinement tn 
barns and etables, compelled to tive on 
dry feeds, with no _ succulent feed, 
would in the past lead to loss of condi- 
tion in the matured animals, and to 
lack of thrift, growth and sappiness 
in the youngsters, 

But in looking through neighbors’ 
and friends’ flocks and herds, as well 
as in my own lots, no appearanee of 
want or hardships are to be seen, What 


then is the secret of this general com- 
fort and regular, sappy growth? The 
haymows or the grain bins will not re- 
veal it. We have to go into the root 
cellars, and there in hoking at the yet 
half-full compartments, discover what 
the satisfaction is. 

With a stock of 30 cattle, 100 sheep 
and a few pigs, I still have 2500 bushels 
of roots on hand. That insures a full 
supply of succulent feed—the best 
known next to grass—until the animads 
go to the fields in May. 

As this is a practical 
operations are forced to 
question, will it pay, let 
the value of roots and 
learn whether they are 
ing with or not. 

Recently I noticed that in fattening 
cattle on corn and roughage in the 
states, it took 90 bushels to produce 450 
pounds gain in six months at 40 cents 
per bushel, $36. My estimate of cost 
in fattening a bullock for months 
would be follows: 180 bushels roots 
at 6 cents, $10.80; 1500 pounds ground 
mixed grains, $14.40; total, $25.20. 

This is a high estimate of values here, 
and store roots 


source of 


ail 
the 


age, and 
answer 
us look into 
endeavor to 
worth bother- 


six 


as 


as usually we can grow 
at a cost of 3 to 5 cents per bushel and 
secure grains for 1 cent a pound, From 
such comparisons, what other conclu- 
sion can we form but that the succu- 
of roots so acts on the digestion 
as to cause a much greater assimilation 
of the other feeds consumed, 

While there is such a marked differ- 
ence in the results of feeding with or 


without roots in the case of the fat- 
tening steer, the benefits are more 


marked in the bloom produced in the 


growing youngster, be it a calf or lamb, 
when dam and progeny are liberally 
supplied with roots in proper order. 


Pulped and mixed with wheat chaff, 
or cut hay, with the addition of bran 
and ground oats, will cause a flow of 
milk of such quality and quantity as to 
promote growth and healthy develop- 
ment in the sucklings. 

And not less important a part do 
roots play in the growing of the bacon 
hog. This industry, of comparatively 
recent introduction, has progressed lit- 
tle short of the marvelous. And to no 
one part is the profitable business so 
much imdebted as ¢o the full supply 
of roots and especially mangels, for use 
in winter. It has been found that dur- 
ing the months June to September the 
price ranges higher than at any other 
time. Therefore the aim to have 
pigs littered in late fall or early win- 
ter. After weaning, while kept in warm 
quarters, they are very cheaply car- 
ried over until clover is ready, on man- 
gels with a small addition of shorts 
and finely ground barley meal. By that 
system of feeding, frame and muscle 
are vroduced. The finishing process, a 
rapid one, is merely the eovering over 
the body with the required quantity of 
fat, in order to provide the stamp of 


is 


heg which the bacon curers desire, and 
with the products of which they are 
fast securing control of the best outlet 
in the world for such, namely, the 
British markets. 

The conditions being so nearly simi- 
lar, it cannot fail to be a profitable 
venture, for many, many feeders and 
stock growers in the middle and east- 
ern states, and especially the latter, to 
experiment with the growing and feed- 
ing of root crops to farm animals, - 


Handling Dairy Cows. 


THOMAS I, MAIRS, PA STATE COLLEGE. 


Whenever the weather permits, the 
cows should be turned outside and al- 
iowed to have plenty of exercise and 
sunlight. Fresh air, sunlight and exer- 
cise are more strengthening and cheap- 
er than medicine. The stable doors and 
windows shou!d be kept-open whenever 
possible, unless thorough ventilation is 
had by other means. Caution should be 
always taken that delicate animals are 
not situated in a draft. The tempera- 
ture of the stable should be kept below 
60 degrees rather than above it, when- 
ever Animals on light feed, 
however, require a higher temperature 
than those fed more heavily. 

Where the soiling system is practiced 
and where pastures are rather expen- 
sive, it is usually better to have the 
calves dropped in the fall. This is true 
especially in those parts where dairy 


possible. 


products sell for higher prices in the 
winter than in the summer. In such 


will be well fed during 
the winter and will come through in 
good condition. They will not 
the special spring care of cows calving 
at that time. Where pasturage is cheap 
and where the creameries close during 
the winter months, as in some parts of 
Pennsylvania, and perhaps other states, 
leaving no market for the winter milk, 
it is necessary to have the calves 
dropped in the spring. 

The dairy herd at the Pennsylvania 
state college is fed in such manner as 
to make as few abrupt changes as pos- 
sible. Most of the calves are dropped in 
the fall and early winter, so that in the 
spring nearly all the cows are giving 
milk. A sufficient amount of corn sil- 
age is put up each year to carry the 
cows until soiling crops are available. 
No pasturing is done, but green crops 
are fed whenever possible. Rye is sown 


cases the cows 


in the fall for the first soiling crop. 
This is followed by wheat, clover, al- 
falfa, oats and peas, corn and so on 


through the summer. 

A sufficient quantity of some crops 
sown, that a part may be preserved 
in the silo to carry over to a next crop, 
in there should be an interval 
when no green crops are available. It 
sometimes happens that rye and wheat 
get too ripe for satisfactory feed before 
another crop has made the 
growth. This may in great part be 
avoided by sowing at intervals and by 


is 


case 


using early and late varieties. Both 
these crops, however, make fair silage 


if cut at the proper stage. 

The grain feed of the college herd 
consists of about five parts corn and 
cob meal, one part cottonseed meal, and 
two parts wheat bran by weight. The 
30 pounds of silage daily, and 
all the clover hay and shredded stover 
they will eat. Linseed meal is substi- 
tuted for cottonseed meal for weak ani- 
those which seem to need some 
The cows have access to 


cows get 


mals or 
special diet. 


salt, but no sulphur, saltpeter, gentian, 
ginger or other tonics or condiments 


are used. Sickness in the herd is prac- 
tically unknown, except from injury. 
The cows are turned out to water and 
in cold weather this water is warmed 
to about 80 or 90 degrees. This is not 
regarded as necessary, but since steam 
is available, the expense is nothing and 
it aids materially to the comfort of the 
animals. 

Precautions are taken to prevent the 
cows frofnm getting too fat or too thin 










require | 





requisite | 


Great Stock Book 


If you will write and say what 
stock you have—how many head 
ree « of oe... ¥ hat stock 
d—and aed his 
paper. This rk is — comprehensive treatise 
on the care of all live stock and poultry, —~q 
on the scientific knowledge an attainmen 
of the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess (M. D. 
D.V.S.); written in popular language; com: 
mended ‘and used by veterinarians ever 
where. Get it and become a master of all 
stock diseases. Write to-day,to 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Makers of Dr. Hess Stock Food, 















Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-inch Tire Stee! Wheele 









Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
loa e also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle, 
Any size ‘wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue 


ENPIBE MANUFACTURING CO Box 106-AQnincy, MI, 


SAVE 


4 
the entire crop 
in the best feeding form. Ours 
are all round. Nocorners nor 
angles to admit air and mould 
and rot the silage. We make 
them of Cypress, White Pine and White 
Hemlock. Four styles and 200 sizes. Fit 
every requirement. Nothing so good. 
pothing so oon, We make ail kinds of 
machinery for filling Silos. Cataleg free. 


Harder Manufacturing Co., Cobleskill, W. ¥ 


PAVIIN 


and Ring- -bone 


Once hard to cure—eas 
minute treatment does ke. 
method so easy, quick and painless, 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 

Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write, 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
®21 Union Stock Yards, - rs sana ml, 


















































































BAKER'S 


RACELESS HARNESS 


No whiffletrees, no traces. Handy Hare 
ness for farmers, fruit growers, lumber- 
men, etc. Agents Wanted. Catalogue 
free. Write to-day. Highly endorsed. 

B. F. BAKER CO. 225 Main St., Burnt Hills, #.¥. 











MONARCH GASOLINE. ENGINES 


Perfect Working Tractlons *%° Stationary and 
Hydraulic Cider Presses, Special Presses and Sup. 
plies, Boiler ereines Baw Mills, ete. queef or 
tatalogue. MONARCH MACHINERY C 

39 Cortlandt 8t., Now York. 













Steel Roofing oo Sauare 
feet $2.00 
Gang 

feet long. rhe best roofing, ix O' 
ceiling you can use; painted two sides. 
‘lat, 82.00; corrugated or V crimped, @2.1¢ 
per square. Write for free catalogue 
No. D, on material from Sheriffs” 

and Receivers’ sales. 

OCHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
West 85th & lron Sts., Chicago. 


| WE PAY FREIGHT EAST ot Sipinvo 
See OUR GAURANTEE of 


Strictly new, perfect steel shee’ 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 























WELL BRED HORSES IN ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y 


at the time the 
on the farm of E. L. Seeley.in Onondaga 


animals were two 
May 20, 1903, 


These beautiful 
photograph was taken, 


county, N Y¥. Mr Seeley has been interested 
breeds from a thoroughbred French coach stallion. 
thoroughbreds, are high grade common horses. 


erable personal attention, 
They are full sisters, 


used for general driving 

iust before calving. In general, very 
little trouble is experienced at this 
time. The assistance of an attendant 
is seldom necessary, except occasion- 


lly in the case of heifers. The calves 
are taken from the cows in from two 


to five days after birth. They are fed 
on whole milk from the dam for a few 
weeks; this is gradually changed to a 
skimmilk diet. They are taught to eat 
grain as soon as they are able. The 
grain for the calves consists of corn 


meal four parts, bran one part, linseed 
meal two parts. Hay and shredded fod- 
der are kept constantly before them. 

After calving, the cows are kept on @ 
very light diet for several days. This 
is particularly advisable with heavy 
milkers. Succulent and laxative foods 
are desirable at this time, and all those 
of a heating or constipating tendency 
should be rejected. 





Lice on Cattle—E. A. A., Wyoming, 
wants a remedy to kill lice on cattle. 
Mix one part creclin with ten parts soft 
water and apply with a mop. Repeat 
in a week if needed. Powders are of 
little service to kill lice on cattle or 
horses. 





A GREAT EXHIBIT. 

The great center of attraction at the 
Amesbury (Mass) fair was a display of 
potatoes and vegetables raised on 
Bradley’s Fertilizer by Mr John A. Wil- 
son, proprietor Spring Grove farm. He 
showed over 200 varieties of potatoes, 
all of which were prize specimens; aiso 
a large variety of vegetables, includ- 
ing a splendid display of squashes: Mr 
Wilson writes: 

“Having selected the right kind of 
land and a good variety of potatoes, the 
all-important thing is to push the 
growth as rapidly as possible. Stable 
manure should never be used on the 
land the same season the potatoes are 
grown, as it increases the liability of 
attack by worms and fungous diseases. 
Spraying should be done promptly, not 
allowing the enemies of the plant to re- 
tard its growth, and above all things. 
there should be a liberal application.of 
high grade fertilizers, and I have found 
Bradley’s Complete Manure for Pota- 
toes the best thing I ever used. I had 


Several tons of chemicals mixed for me 
last spring under my own directions, 
but failed to get near the satisfactory 
results from the mixture as from the 
Bradley Fertilizer.”’—[Adv. 


and three 


well matched, and will 
are bright bays with dark trimmings and a star in the forehead. 
and light work horses. 


about five 


years old 


horses many years, and 
His mares, although not 
The colts are given consid- 


in 


and are let out every day in the yard for exercise. 


be broken this winter. They 
They will be 


Developing a Flock of Breeding Ewes. 


CARL TUTTLE, INDIANA. 





To begin with, you must have thor- 


oughbred rams. If you have fine 
wooled ewes, use a Hampshire ram, 


and if Hampshire ewes, use a large De- 
laine or Rambouillet-Merino ram. The 
product of both crosses should not be 
bred under 18 months of age to the best 
Hampshire ram that can be had. The 
second cross should go back to the 
Rambouillet ram, and you will get 
heavy, low down, long, close wool, 
clean noses and healthy ewes, with 
fleeces weighing from nine to 12 pounds, 

Keep the best ewe lambs and feed off 
the rest. Feed ewes corn fodder and 
clover hay, and when within six or 
seven weeks of lambing time, feed one 
ear of shelled corn to each ewe once a 
day. When lambs begin to come nice- 
ly, add bran to the corn and give twice 
daily. Barn doors must certainly be 
kept open in all kinds of weather up to 
lambing time, when they should be 
closed tight at night and during stormy 
days. 

Castrate the lambs as fast as they 
come, when four or five days old. The 
greatest benefit to the lamb and the 
most money the farmer can make, with 
a few hours’ work, out of the lambs, is 
to dip them with any good tobacco dip, 
whether ticky or not. It should be done 
days after shearing, so the 
ticks will go from ewes to lambs, 

That ends handling them until wean- 
ing time, when all they require is fresh 
pasture and water up to the time they 
go into winter quarters. And _ that 
should be a roomy lot with shelter to 
go under at pleasure. Feed corn fod- 
der, clover hay and oats, each once a 
day. Give plenty of pure water, 

Breeding ewes of this makeup and 
kept in manner described cannot help 
but be, and are, healthy, good mothers, 
good producers and moneymakers., 


_— 


Always use this magic phrase, “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A A,’ when 
writing to advertisers. Then you will 
be fully insured under our guarantee at 
head of editorial pag” 








BARN AND DAIRY 


Our Veterinary Adviser, 


Holding Up Her Milk—c. W., New 
York, wants a remedy for a cow that 
holds up her milk. This is a habit 
some cows get into. The only remedy 
is kindness and a nice, warm mash or 
some food she likes, at milking time. 


Sore on Leg—J. McM., New York, 
has a cow that has a sore on one leg 
and the skin is cracked just above the 
hoof. There are also two lumps on the 
leg about the size of a walnut. The 
cow is in good health and giving milk. 
Apply a little terchloride of antimony 
to the sores every third day until they 
are lower than the surrounding skin. 
Then mix one ounce oxide of zine with 
two ounces vaseline and apply a little 
once a day. The disease is a local one, 
and therefore does not affect the milk. 





Indigestion—H. H., New York, has a 


horse that has a poor appetite for hay 
or grain and his hair is rough. Give 
one quart raw linseed oil at a dose. 
After the physic operates give one 
ounce each of tincture of ginger and 
gentian at a dose three times a day in 
one-half pint of cold water before feed- 
ing. Continue it for several weeks if 
needed. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Gestation—D. L. S., Virginia: The 
period of gestation of the principal do- 
mestic animals is as follows: The mare, 
11 months, or in some cases 11 months 
and 14 or 15 days; the cow nine months; 
sheep, five months, or an average of 
152 days; the sow, 16 weeks. 








Australian Perennial Rye—I have 
nothing to answer in the matter of the 
inquiry of C. F. McNair, except that 
I have no knowledge of the growth of 
Australian perennial rye, as grown in 
south Jersey. Wherever the land is in 
a good state of cultivation, the ordinary 
grasses and clovers will grow. I think 
that alfalfa may be grown in many 
parts of south Jersey, though much of 
the land is not suitable for this crop.— 
[Dr E. B. Voorhees, Director New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station. 





Mohair—F. A. R., Pennsylvania: All 
of the concerns here named handle mo- 
hair, and should quote you an approxi- 
mate price upon your forwarding sam- 
ple: Percy A. Legge, 134 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; Carl Gubnau, 114 
Arch street, Philadelphia; Queensbury 
Mills, Worcester, Mass. 





Bermuda Grass—D. B. A., Kentucky: 
The seed of Bermuda grass can be pur- 
chased from any seedsman advertising 
in these columns. It was quoted in 
New York March 30 at 70 cents per 
pound, or 60 cents in larger quantities, 





Southern Farms—c. M., New Jersey: 
There are many opportunities in the 
south for persons who have a limited 
amount of capital. You could purchase 
a small farm and put it in fairly good 
condition with the amount you have. 
Watch our advertising columns. 


The Scurfy Scale—H. S., Pennsyl- 
vania: The insect on the apple twig 
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‘SEPARATORS ) 
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1 Waist Low Can or 
\ Self Olling or 
h Wash 3 Minutesor Wash Thirty? 
H All the Butter or Most All? 
/ Best Butter © or Medium Butter? 
Tubular or Bucket Bowl? 


WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Tubulars are dif- 
ferent, very dif- 
ferent. Just one 
Tubular—the 
Sharples. All 
the others make 
bucket bowls — 
can’t make Tubu- 
lars because they 
are patented. Ask 
for catalog B-100, 


Sharples Co, 
Chicago, Iilinols 


Head High Can? 
Oil Yourself? 








THRDEIS NO coves | 
THERE IS NO 38 
SLICKER LIKE i 


715K ypAXO 


Forty years ago and after many years 
of use on the eastern coast. Tower's 
Woterproof Oiled Coots were introduced 
in the West and were called Slickers 5 
the pioneers and cowboys. This graphic 
name has come inte such general use’ that 
it is frequently though wrongfully applied 
to many substitutes. You want the genuine. 
z Look for the Sign of the Fish.and 
s the manne Teer oh Ge eee 
















ACK AND YELLOW AND“ 
SOLD BY REPRESENTATIVE TRADE 
THE WORLD OVER. tr) 








\ aa J. owes CO. BOSTON, MASS.ULS.A. 
WER CANADIAN CO. Limited, TORONTO, CAN. 


Piel bora = 





expense—does 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full jculars. 





you sent is known as scurfy scale.” It 
is quite a common pest on apples. It 
frequently attacks pears also, and is | 
very common on the so-called Japanese | 
quince or burning bush. The eggs are 
concealed under the white scurfy mass, 
and begin hatching some time in May 
or early June. Infested trees should 
have their trunks and larger branches 
washed with whale Oil soap at the rate 
of two pounds of soap to a gallon of 
water. About the time the insects be- 
gin to hatch a diluted solution of whale 
oil soap ‘at the rate of one pound in six 
gallons of water should be sprayed 
over the trees. It should not be used 
stronger than this, as it will injure the 
foliage and fruit. Now is the best time 
to do the work. Trim out the trees as 
much as possible before spraying it. 


—————_—_ > ———_ 

Mend Your Own Harness—Mend-a- 
rip outfit rivets perfectly and is con- 
venient for stitching. It can be used 
with heavy waxed end with excellent 
results. The device is elsewhere ad- 
vertised in this paper. Write J. A. 
Foote foundry company, Frederick- 
town, O, for inforgnation. It is a great 
time and labor saver. Agents are so- 
licited. 
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Superior Fence Mac 
307 Grand River Ave. 





Irect ’’ INGERSOLL’S 


MIXED. | PAINTS 


Baras, Roofs, aoe cutee, ed Bava Var oaks’ 
profits. In use 62 years. Eadorsed by the 
Grange. Low prices 2 — a Wait Sam 








°. W. INGERSOLL 269 Plymouth St., Breckia R'. 
No More Blind Horses Noon biinanessanaother 


sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa,have'sure cure, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Our scales make a good line with specialties, 
» mill eu 


liberal contract, no expense, 

Write for full particulars. Act Quick. 

OSGOOD SCALE 0O.,Binghamten,N.¥. 
105 Central Street. 


implements, machine 





TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD comrar*. 
Lafayette Place, New Kock, 
Basenet Building, - Chicago, ‘th 











COMMERCIAL 


Local agencies and complete repair stocks everywhere 


PLANO 
HARVESTERS 


International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U.S. A. 











Make Plowing Easy 











Adjusted to any plow beam, 
woou or steel, they balance the 
plow so that: The draft is re- 
duced on the horses. The plow- 
man does not have to hold the 
handles. Weeds and tall grase 
turned completely under. They regulate evenly 
depth and width of furrow. Boyscan plow with ease 


What Our Customers Say: 

B, W. Putnam, Grand Rapids, Mich., March, 28rd, 
1904. “The Wonder l’low Attachment gent me two 
years ago is still doing service, and I consider it 
the best investment | ever made on the farm. lt 

juces the draught largely, doesmuch better work 
and a boy can handle the plow with ease.” 

Jno.G Cole, Tyrone, N. Y., March 21st, 1904. “Your 
Wonder Plow Attachment has proved gatisfactor 
in every way. I consider it a great improvement. 

Robert McBurney, Juniataville, Pa., March 21 
1904, “Ihave tried the Wonder Plow Attachment 
an‘ find it all you claim.” 

Henry G. Sykes, Janesville, Wis. ,March 10th, 1904. 
“I would not take ten times what it co-t me ir I 
could not getanother. It works fine. Can let go 
of the handle and it goes just the same, Can ride 
on the beam, and it ges along nicely.” 

Frank Adams, Jr., Fentonville, N. ¥., March 1st, 
1904. “I gota set last spring and was very much 
pleased withtnem. It wassodry and hardI could 
not plow until 1 got the trucks. as the furrow broke, 
and when f[ put the trucks on they kept the furrow 
even, just such a width, and I did not have to touch 
the plow except at the corners.” 

J. F. Boyer, Monrovia, Md., March 14th, 1904, 
“Last antu mnt procured one of your Plow Trucks, 
and as cold weather set in early we had not much 
time to try it, but for the short time we used it we 
7 ked it very much; the land is rough and rocky 
LOO 

J. FP. Grey, Howell, Mich., March 14, 1904, “I would 
not be without it for twice the cost.” 

Frank Gorsuch, Mason, O., March 14, 1904: “I think 
they are the finest thing I ever used. Would not 
take fifty dollars for them if I could not get anoth- 
erset. A number made theremark: ‘What fine 
plowing tt does.’” 

W. J. Cooper, Slippery Rock, N. C. “They were far 
beyond my expectation, and do yay hegee J you 
claim for them. My twelve year old boy plowed 
with me all through the plowing season.” 

Wm, Norman, Sebriny, Pa. “I would not take 
twenty dollars for mine if | could not get more. If 
thereare any doubting Thomases, I invite corre- 
spondence with them.” 


We have scores of testimonials like these. $ 
fal terms to agents. Write for our booklet, “Prog- 
ress in Plowing.” Retail price of trucks, $5.00, 
ddress today, 
Wonder Piow Company, 
40€ Factory Street. St. Clair, Michigaa, 


EUREKA SECTIONAL 
WEEDER 


















Increases 
yield ' 

Decreases Suitable for any condition or any 
labor, Acrop. The only weeder with flexible 


frame that adjusts itself to - 
unevenness of ground. 
Catalogue of fullline of 
farm implements free, 
EUREKA MOWER CO, 
Utica, N. ¥. 





See OUR GAURANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Aspinwall 
Potato Machines 


Insure Paying Potato Crops. 


Nearly every country on the Globe has 
witnessed their successful operation. 
Thousands of customers for over a quar- 
ter of acentury have a ‘ded enthusiastic 
endorsement, From our extended ex- § 


ihamataed We Know the Grower’s Re- 
quirements and Supply 
Th 





Seed is quickly cut to 
best advantage, Plant- 
ing. fertilizing and cov- 
ering is accomplished 
at any depth and width 
of row desired, allin one 
operation. (Corn, Pea, 
Bean and Ensilage at- 
tachment provided.) 
Digging ant gece 
fare made pleasant an 
H Nu i fe eereeable work, 
\/ Send for beautiful il- 
lustrated free catalog, 
= qe “How and & 
When to Spray” tables 
for all crops, 


___ ASPINWALL MFG. CO, 
“IN ‘ i Dept A, 27 Sabin St. 
y hi JACKSON, MICH, 
{fs 








orn Planting 


and fertilizing go hand in hand. 
You can Fa in hills, drills or 
checks an — the ground all com- 
mercial or home made fertilizers in 
any condition,as wet,lumpy,ete, with 









Gorn Planter and 

Fertilizer Distributer, 

With Improved Row Marker. 
Adapted as well to Peas, Beans, Beets, etc. 
Hills 6 to 45inches apart. Distributes 50 to 
450 lbs. fertilizer per acre, Wide and easy 
adjustment. Light draft, weight 150 lbs. 
Easy to dle, a model for accuracy and 
durability. Investigate our Eclipse Two 
Row Two Horse Pianter. Agents wanted in 
new territory. Write for circulars and terms. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. GO., 














Bex 120, Chicepee Faile, Mass. a 













EARNS Se 


A Machine of Special Features. 


e Manure Spreader 


® kind, incinding barnyard ma- 
nure in all conditions and all 
commercial fertilizers. Spreads 
broadcast or drills, evenly, fast 
or slow, any desired quantity per 
acre. Easiest to operate, nearest per- 
fectly automatic. Simplest, lightest 
“draft, most durable. Guaranteed, 






MA iy n 4 


The Success is as much in advance of the celebrated Improved Kemp, which we still manvfac- 


ture, as the Kemp is ahead of all other spreaders. The prize product of our year : 
Investigate it. New Success catalogue with valuable chapter on farm fertilizing mailed free. 


building. 


years of Spreader 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Spreads everything of fertilizer | 





AGRICULTURE 


Field Seeds Higher Than Last Year. 





The rapid advance of spring makes 
the question of seed prices an intense- 
ly interesting one. As outlined in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s annual- inquiry, 
printed February 6, a number of im- 
portant varieties, particularly garden 
seeds, were short and prices high. Field 
seeds, seed grain, etc, have also contin- 
ued fairly high, especially where seeds 
are guaranteed as to purity and ger- 
minating powers. 

In accompanying table, a fair idea is 
gained of seed prices at the close of 
March, these in most instances averag- 
ing considerably higher than a year 
ago. In the wholesale grain and seed 
markets, clover is substantially the 
same, but a little lower than in the 
spring of 1903. Timothy, flax and bar- 
ley slightly higher, these relating to 
standard grades on the open market, 
but not especially selected for seed pur- 
poses. 

Comparative figures are shown in 
the first two columns, based on the 
Chicago wholesale market; prices en 
practically all of these seeds are nat- 
urally somewhat higher in New York, 
Boston and other eastern points. In 
the third column appears the range of 
prices furnished us by a number of the 
leading seedsmen,advertising in our col- 
umns. Being guaranteed as to purity 
and other necessary requisites, these 
seeds are naturally worth much more 
to the farmer than what may be picked 
up on the open market. 

CURRENT PRICES FOR SEEDS PER BUSHEL, 
Beeds- 


Market standard grades men’s 


1904 1903 prices 
Wht, sp.$1.00a 1.03 $0.73a 0.78 $1.20a 1.75 
Corn, yw .538a .54 .40a .42 ~~ «.65a 2.00 
Oats, wht .42a .44 .35a .36 = .60a 1.00 
BUFO ses0% 69a .72 .49a .52 1.00a 2.10 
Barley 53a .565 .50a .53 .70a 1.25 
Flax -- 11542 1.16 1.10a 112 1.50a 2.25 
Potatoes, 1.05a 1:20 .38a .40 1.00a 1.75 
Clover, r.*7.50a10.25 6.00a10.00 9.75a12.00 
Clver, m.10.00a10.50 10.00a11.50 10.50a13.50 
Timothy. 1.50a 2.75 1.75a 2.50 1.75a 4.20 
CaO ica _— —_ 3.25a 6.00 
Cowpeas. _ _ 1.75a 3.00 
Soy beans — —_— 1.50a 3.50 
Pea be’ns 1.05a 1.65 1.25a 1.65 1.50a@ 2.75 
Onions, r1.50a 1.75 .80a .50 1.50a 2.75 


*Per 100 pounds. 


-— 





Atlas of Canada—tThe editor has re- 
ceived a copy of the new Canadian at- 
las issued by the Dominion govern- 
ment under direction of the minister of 
the interior. It is an atlas that every 
man ought to have, and is the most ac- 
curate and up-to-date book of its kind. 
You can obtain a copy of it by sending 
15 cents in stamps to the Canadian 
American Locating Co, 305 Jackson 
street, St Paul, Minn. This is to part 
pay the expenses of printing and post- 
age, but you must mention that you 
are a reader or subscriber of this pa- 
per. The atlas is printed on good pa- 
per, handsomely illustrated, and con- 
tains maps ot the various Canadian 
provinces. It is especially interesting 
to American farmers at this time be- 
cause of its valuable information re- 
garding crops, climate, taxes, home- 
stead regulations, railroads, statistics 
of grain yieids, water, timber, and in 
fact innumerable pointers relating to 
the cheap farming lands in the great 
wheat, flax and stock districts of Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Assiniboia, Al- 
berta and British Columbia. The pic- 
tures are especially interesting and are 
taken from photographs of farm homes 
in western Canada, wheat and fax 
fields, harvest scenes, stock ranches, 
city and government buildings, etc. 
Better send for it to-day before 
the offer is withdrawn, being sure to 
mention that you have read this offer 
in this paper. There is no “string” or 
eatch of any kind attached to this of- 
fer. 
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Onions Practically All Marketed. 


The opening of April finds eastern 
farmers with few or practically no on- 
ions of the 1903 crop on hand. In Feb. 


ruary, American Agriculturist published 
an account of moderate holdings 
throughout the principal onion produc- 
ing sections, both east and west. Since 
then the scarcity of supplies has forced 
prices up 25 to 50 cents per bushel. 

In northern Ohio, about all the old 
crop has gone to market. The same is 
true in Madison county, N Y, a heavy 
producing section. Long Island grow- 
ers say no stocks are now available in 
first hands. In Orange county, N Y, 
however, about 2000 barrels remain. 
Shipments from that section realized 
over $3 per barrel. Around Syracuse, 
N Y, supplies are cleaned up. Prices 
there reached $1.75 per bushel. In south- 
ern Connecticut few onions remain for 
the spring trade. Prices for yellows 
went as high as $5 per barrel. A re- 
action, however, brought prices to a 
lower level. Near New Haven no on- 
ions held in store by farmers. In west- 
ern Massachusetts, the crop has been 
about all sold. 

It is the opinion of leading dealers 
throughout the east that prices have 
about reached their summit. The sea- 
son for domestic onions is far ad- 
vanced, new vegetables are coming 
from the south, Egyptian onions will 
shortly be due, and the Bermuda crop, 
which is now moving, is said to be a 
jarge one. 
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Farm Implements at St Louis—The 
entire southern end of the palace of 
agriculture will be devoted to the dis- 
play of the labor-saving implements. 
All the prominent manufacturers will 
be represented and among them many 
pioneers in the production of farm ma- 
chinery. The old, reliable Walter A. 
Wood harvesting machines will occupy 
a prominent space in Block 14, near the 
south main entrance of the building. 
In this space will be shown a compre- 
hensive line of the machines that for 
over half a century have carried the 
name of Walter A. Wood to the corners 
of the earth. The factory that pro- 
duced the first successful self binder 
(using wire) and the first successful 
twine binder will not fail to have some- 
thing new and better for the approval 
of the critical thousands who will at- 
tend the exposition. Since the great 
London exposition in 1862, Walter A. 
Wood machines have taken first place 
at every international exhibition. Their 
exhibit will be a notable thor- 
oughly covertng the field of harvesting 
and haymaking machines and our read- 
ers who are lucky enough to visit the 
exposition should not fail to see it. 
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The American Pomological Society, 
through Sec Jonn Craig of Ithaca, N Y, 
announces that the report of the pro- 
ceedings .of the recent Boston conven- 
tion, is just off the press and ready for 


distribution. This report contains an 
unusually large amount of valuable 
matter, including as it does the ad- 


dresses of noted scientists and pomolo- 
gists. Important changes appear in the 
amended code of nomenclature. Mem- 
bers of the society pay a biennial fee 
of $2, either to the treasurer, L. R. 
Taft, Agricultural College, Mich, or to 
Sec Craig. 





A Durable Wagon is a blessing to 
any farmer. Easy running, economical, 
spring wagons, buggies, surreys and 
similar vehicles are made by the Kala- 
meazoo Carriage & Harness Co, Box 
201, Kalamazoo, *Mich. Their road car- 
riages are handsome in appearance, 
steel braced and run on comfortable, 
strong springs. A postal card to them, 
mentioning this paper, will bring you 
their free catalog. They sell their vehi- 
cles on a guarantee. 





Raising Brooder. Chicks, we 


F. M, ANDREWS, NEW YORK. 


In central New York with our cold, 
late spring, with more or less long, 
cold rains and cold, frosty nights, I 
have had the best results to place the 
brooders in small colony houses about 
8x12 feet. In one house I place either 
one 200-chick brooder or two 100-chick 
prooders, and put but 50 chicks in the 
prooder, rated for 100, or 100 chicks in 
prooder rated for 200. The brooder 
should be heated for at least 24 hours 
to be sure that it is dry and warm, 
floor should have at least 1 inch of 
clean, dry sand, covered with about 1 
h of clover leaves or chaff. This 
mikes a nice, warm covering for the 
in which the little chicks 
and look for their 


The 
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floor, 
to scratch 
all times, 
The temperature under the hover in 
the brooder should be kept as near 90 
1 as possible for the first week. 
The chicks should be left in the incu- 
bator till they are 48 hours old, then 
taken to the brooder. Here they should 
1 
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brooder 
delight 
feed at 


legrees 


» plenty of slightly warmed water 
. chick fountain, so that they can- 
not 2 Sprinkle a handful of dry 
the litter and let them 


‘t wet. 
ch k feed 
hunt for it. 
A HOMEMADE CHICK FEED, 
I feed a mixture of dry cracked grains 
id seeds composed of cracked wheat 
25 parts, rolled oats 15 parts, millet seed 


in 


15 parts, cracked corn, not too coarse, 
ten parts, granulated charcoal five 
parts, chick size grit ten parts, buck- 
wheat five parts, rape seed five parts, 


broken rice five parts, cracked peas 
five parts, ground beef scrap five parts. 
$s of these may not be easily ob- 
tained in all sections and the mixture 
may be changed to suit the feeder, us- 
ing as many of the ingredients as pos- 
sible. Always get the silver hull buck- 
wheat, as the Japanese too coarse 
1 is not generally liked by most 
f Care should be taken that the 
beef scrap fresh, or at least not 
stale, lumpy or moldy. I feed of this 
mixture for the first two weeks a little 
] 
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ome 


is 


wis, 


is 


; than } will eat clean five times 
early in the 
for the chicks 
vht should 


beginning 
s it is possible 
last feed 
as possible. 
the first week the temperature 
gradually lowered at the rate 

one degree every two days, 
lowered to T7@ and 
yuld be kept as long as the 
in the brooder. After 
hi a weck old they may be 
»wed to run on the floor of the house, 
ld have a covering of sand 

of clover -chaff. If the 
tery cold, care should be 
take the first two or three days 
that they do not remain out of the 
brooder so long as to get chilled. After 
two days they will learn to return to 
the brooder themselves. If the weather 
is warm they may be let out on the 
sround for a short time in the middle 
of the day. 

After eight weeks old, if provided 
with a box to run under, the brooders 
may be removed to some other location, 
If the floor is kept well covered with 
chaff or fine straw, they will be com- 
fortable. When four months old they 
should have either roost poles placed in 
the house for them or be removed to 
winter quarters. The cockerels and 
pullets should be separated at three 
months, as both will grow faster and 
do better than they would running to- 
gether, 


FEED FOR THE OLDER CHICKS. 


TI change the feed mixture when the 
chicks are three weeks old and substi- 
tute hulled oats in place of rolled oats, 
also use whole wheat. When five weeks 
old the millet seed, broken rice and 
rape seed may be omitted, and if chicks 
have full liberty, feed but three times 
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a day. Always keep plenty of fresh 
water handy for them. A mash feed, 
well scalded, may be fed at noon. [ 
use the following mixture: Twenty 
pounds corn meal, 15 pounds ground 
oats, ten pounds ground barley, ten 
pounds wheat bran and ten pounds beef 
scrap. Always be sure to feed no more 
than they will eat clean in 20 min- 
utes. If any is left, clear it up in pail 
and save for the hogs. If well fed and 
cared for, the pullets will begin to lay 
at five months old. 

One of the greatest essentials is to 
keep the house and _ brooders well 
cleaned. This should be done at least 
twice a week. Also be careful not to 
crowd too many chicks in one brooder. 
Brooders will care for the number rat- 
ed by the maker for one week, but I 
would never leave more than half of 
that number after the first week. [ 
have always had best success by never 
allowing over 50 together in a brooder, 
Even then I would advise that the 
weaker ones from time to time be 
changed to some other brooder, as the 
stronger chicks will soon run over them 
so much that they will not do well. 

_——sS 


Nests for Sitting Hens, 


MRS HELENE HOUGH, 








I always keep the nests fresh and 
ciean the yéar round. Generally a hen 
will begin to leave a feather or two 
in the nest before wanting to sit and 
she will stay on a little longer and 
rush the eggs underneath her feathers. 
There are several signs that mark the 
sitting hen. So the first night she 
siays on the nests I have the eggs 
ready to set, each egg marked and 
dated when set and when it will hatch, 

I give a new box like the one the 
hen was laying in. I put in some 
ashes, then some chaff and _ straw, 
~"kle in some lice-exterminator or 
a little sulphur and press down the 
straw so as to make the nest solid 
and firm under the hen, and hollow in 
the middle, rounding the sides. I put 
in the hen, give her the eggs and write 
the dates on the box, so I can tell ata 
glance when they will hatch. 

BELECTION OF EGGS FOR SEITING. 

It is impossible to get good chicks 
from poor, scrubby, half-fed stock. If 
a person has only poor stock it is bet- 
ter to buy eggs from some one else, or 
buy a thoroughbred rooster at least. I 
always watch the hens and set the eggs 
from the best. i watch them daily and 
make sure I get the eggs I want. Then 
I select the largest and freshest eggs, 
nearly round I prefer, and I like to 
set them the night after they are laid, 
Then at the end of 21 days I can take 
the hen off in the forenoon with every 
egg hatched out. I never take a rough 
shell, nor a thin one. 
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Cause and Cure of Roup. 


EDGAR Ss. SAMMIS, LONG ISLAND. 


str 





Roup, like cholera, when once it 


makes its appearance in a flock, spreads 


with marvelous rapidity unless heroic 
measures are resorted to. An outbreak 
is most to be feared during winter and 
early spring, though it is liable to ap- 
pear at any season. Drafts, dampness, 
unsanitary surroundings and lack of 
pure drinking water are prone to de- 
velop the disease and should be guard- 
ed against as much as possible. 
Poultry that have been confined dur- 
ing the night in a warm house should 
not be allowed outside too early in the 
morning. The change in temperature 
is so great that colds are liable to be 
contracted, which will often develop 
into roup. This in the early stages is 
characterized by a watery discharge 
from the nostrils, which later becomes 
hardened, the head and eyes becoming 
swollen and filled with mucus of a very 
offensive character. The sight is fre- 


quently obstructed and the fowl mopes 
around until the end. 

When the disease first makes its ap- 
pearance, isolate all those that are af- 
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fected.and put them in a warm, sunny 
place remote from the rest of the flock, 
Feed on a light, nutritious diet. Scald 
all drinking utensils twice daily. I 
would not advise feeding any kind of 
ground feed or mashes to the well ones 
during an epidemic, unless as a medium 
for giving medicine. When a number 
of fowls eat out of the same dish, it is 
a fruitful cause of contagion Better 
to feed only whole grain scattered on 
new feeding grounds if possible. 


Feed and Care of Geese. 


MRS C, W., ILLINOIS, 








I feed my geese a warm mash in the 
morning, with corn and small grain for 
noon and night, also cabbage and ap- 
ples. They are fond of clover and tim- 
othy heads. They should be supplied 
with plenty of grit and water. The 
eggs should be kept in a warm place 
and set under hens as soon as four or 
five are gathered. The time for hatch- 
ing is same as ducks, four weeks. The 
eggs should be soaked in blood-warm 
water a day or two before hatching. 

As soon as the goslings are dry, 
move them from hen to a warm 
or basket. If left 


re- 
box 
with hen they are 


very apt to be killed, as they are such 
dull little fellows. Keep them warm 
and dry with water to drink only. 


Plenty of grit and grass are needed. 
Feed them lightly for a time on meal 
and bran mixed. They should grow 
very fast and will never miss their 
mother. Gather into a warm box for 
Some time and cover over at night. 
—_—_——_P> —_____ 

Poultry Coop and Run—The cut 
shows a combination chicken coop 
which may be used with or without the 
wire run. On large poultry farms the 
runs are not often used, the chicks 
being allowed to go free, while the hen 
is cooped. By watchfulness with dog 

















COOP 1'0OR HEN AND CHICKS. 
and gun poultry pests are so reduced 


in number that few chicks are lost. 
Where only a few chicks are raised it 
is usually more practicable to use the 
runs. The board door beside the coop 
is used at night and in stormy weather. 
The hen being confined is not so apt to 
tramp on the chicks as they can quickly 
run out between the slats. She is usu- 
ally ready to brood them whenever 
they call. If ‘t is desired to let her 
into the wire run the whole slat part 
can be raised in a second. This coop 
is the recu't of m°™y years’ exnerience 
an‘ is the best single brood coop I have 
used.—[I. A, Fiske, Middlesex County, 
Mass, 





Turkeys Are Methodical—I keep 
pure-bred Bronze turkeys and_ shut 
them in the barn until they lay in the 
morning. Then they are allowed to run 
at large for the day. At first in the 
spring they are put in the yard ror a 
day or two, and then let into a field, 
and brought back to the yard at night. 
They are methodical and will follow the 
same round each day after a week's 
practice. Any well-fed turkey will not 
molest grain, but will hunt for bugs, 
etc. I feed the turkeys regularly ev- 
ery morning all the season. This saves 
a waste of crops, besides giving a 
greater growth. Turkeys are more prof- 
itable than hens.—[C. E, Chapman, 
Tompkins County, N Y. 

Salt in the proportion usually found 
in normal cheese has little effect upon 
the action of rennet in cheese ripening. 
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Congress did right, last week, to raise 
the pay of rural mail carriers to $720 
a year, besides allowing them to carry 
merchandise for hire and to reccive pe- 
riodical subscriptions. They are a frith- 
ful body of workers, who are doing 
much to promote rurat life. 











The war department bluntly states 
that congress isn’t fit to select the pro- 
posed four great camp sites. Perhaps 
not, but we reckon the people’s repre- 
sentatives will not give up just yet all 
their rights to the army. The military 
should be made to understand that the 
people who pay the taxes run this 
country, not the army or navy. 


Representative Gudger of North Car- 
olina is certainly working, though in a 
tacetious manner, for the good roads 
measure, these April days, when the 
mud in some of our western thorough- 
fares is hub deep. He has introduced 
a bill in congress within a few days 
which provides that in establishing 
routes for rural free delivery, none 
shall be refused on account of the con- 
dition of the roads, “provided that a 
competent carrier can be obtained at 
regular compensation.” 

<= 

The motor car idea is going to cut a 
big figure in agriculture, one of these 
days. We do not mean that every 
farmer is going to have a thousand 
dollar automobile, or that his wife will 
go flying around the country in a 
$5000 touring car, driven by a_ high- 
priced ‘“‘chaffeur,’’ but we do believe 
that inventive genius will so improve 
and cheapen the application of power 
to vehicles that ere long motor cars 








and motor wagons to run on the public 
highways will do much of the transpor- 
tation between farm and 
farm and nearby 


railroad or 
markets that has 
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heretofore been done by team. ‘The 
first stcp toward cheapening any form 
of transportation is to improve the 
roads. This movement is making rapid 
strides, and sooner or later is bound to 
be taken up by the federal government 
in co-operation with the states. With 
good rvads will come the development 
of an entirely new business—the pro- 
duce express traffic, in motor cars run- 
ning from farm to farm at regular 
intervals, collecting anything and 
everything that is available for market, 
and then marketing the same under the 
best conditions. This express service 
will also deliver merchandise, feed, 
grain, fertilizers, etc, ordered by the 
farmer. Present methods of handling 
merchandise between the farm and the 
railroad, either way, are going to be 
reformed in the future quite as much 
as railroads have changed old methods 
of long distance transportation. Don’t 
turn up your nose at the automobile. 
It has come to stay, and has possibili- 
ties beyond what you have ever 
dreamed of. 
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The pure food law which went into 
effect last July, is proving efficacious 
in excluding foreign products adulter- 
ated for purposes of cheapening. In 
testifying before the house committee 
on manufactures, looking toward con- 
tinued necessary legislation, Dr Wiley 
of the department of agriculture says 
a very large number of invoices of for- 
eign countries have been refused ad- 
mission. Among these, so-called olive 
oil adulterated with not unwholesome 
but cheaper oils, so that now the im- 
portations of such have almost ceased, 
European shippers realize it will not 
pass, and that they must stand the ex- 
pense of transportation both ways. The 
law applies with equal force to for- 
eign wines which compete with the Cal- 
ifornia product. Government chemists 


discovering these contained _ salicylic 
acid, a preservative, promptly threw 
them out, and importations of this 


character have almost stopped. It is 
a fair assumption that the government 
inspection of all classes of food products 
will eventually exclude from entrance 
at our various seaports practically all 
adulterated food products coming from 
foreign countries. The proper enforce- 
ment of a measure of this character is 
a wise protection to our people, produc- 
ers, manufacturers and consumers 


alike. 
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The past two seasons have been wet 
ones. A large amount of snow fell 
the past winter. This spring the ground 
will be thoroughly soaked. What the 
summer weather will be is of course a 
guess, but it is safe to provide for 
thorough drainage, as this work will 
result in better crops in either a wet or 
a dry season. If wet, the best of tiling 
and surface drainage will be necessary. 
Plans should be made early. The idea 
that thorough drainage is unnecessary 
has been pretty effectually dissipated. 
If the season is very dry, the land will 
stand the drouth better for having been 
well drained. For best results any sea- 
son, plan to drain your farm as thor- 
oughly as is possible. 
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“Can a knowledge of agriculture be 
best acquired by observation or from 
books?” asks @ subscriber. It is only 
by availing himself of both sources of 
information that the farmer can at- 
tain the best success. An occasional 
farmer exceptionaliy endowed succeeds 
reasonably without much if any edu- 
cation. On the other hand, a man who 
gets his agricultural knowledge from 
books frequently makes money. It is 
pretty well established that the aver- 
age successful farmer is one who has 
had considerable experience. Agricul- 
ture is not an exact science. There are 
a great many things which require in- 
dividual treatment and this can only 
be intelligently given by one who has 
had wide experience and observation, 
This cannot be Hhd from books. But 
much time has been expended in estab- 


lishing principles and bringing to light 
facts. Why should everyfarmerattempt 
to reconduct experiments at great ex- 
pense, when better and more accurate 
results have been obtained by trained 
experimenters? These records can be 
had from books at slight cost; why not 
use them? The question was prompt- 
ed by the old and rapidly disappearing 
prejudice of farmers against anything 
that smacked of book learning. Coun- 
try people have come to recognize the 
value of the experiment station, the 
agricultural college, the agricultural 
paper and the agricultural books. The 
experimenter and the writer have be- 
come exceedingly practical, so that the 
two classes, once antagonistic, are now 
for the most part working side by side. 


~<P 


In arguing for the Adams (of Wis- 
consin) bill for increased annual ap- 
fropriations for experiment stations, 
seme noteworthy facts are emphasized. 
In reporting favorably upon the bill, 
Representative Henry of Connecticut 
showed among other things that last 
year 810,000 farmers were in attendance 
at the various farmers’ institutes car- 
ried on by the stations; furthermore, 
620,000 names are upon the mailing lists 
ot the various stations to receive the 
bulletins sent out, indicative of the 
great esteem in which this work is held 
by farmers everywhere. The colleges 
have been of great value in training 
scientific farmers. The stations have 
been of great value in demonstrating 
practically what scientific -farming is. 
The bill provides specifically that the 
rroney to be appropriated shall be ex- 
pended in the work of experimentation 
only, something of the most direct ben- 
efit to agriculture. Surely the small 
additional increase in the appropriation 
to the experiment stations provided for 
by this bill can very properly be given. 
Write at once to your representative in 
Washington urging that he support 
house bill No 14,098. 


The excellent work done by the exper- 
iment stations, generally recognized by 
farmers everywhere, is emphasized in 
current numbers of American Agricul- 
turist. A significant point is made by 
Director Willard of the Kansas station, 
in which he hints that the paid experts 
cannot bring to the state unaided the 
results hoped for. They gladly present 
to the farmers the results of their ex- 
haustive and careful experiments. It is 
then up to those, who after all are the 
most interested, the farmers, to apply 
the truths and put into practice the 
work of the stations. You can lead 
a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink. 
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Such an easy task as treating small 
grain seed for smut should never be 
neglected. By sprinkling the seed with 
the formalin solution, or immersing in 
the solution for five minutes, the cost 
is only about 2 cents a bushel, or 4 to 
5 cents an acre. This frequently saves 
$1 to $5 an acre. No farmer can afford 
to omit this important item of farm 
practice. Full directions for treating 
seed oats have appeared in these col- 
umns in recent weeks. 

ee —re 

Farmers can save money, time and 
worry by now studying methods for 
combating the insect pests of the sum- 
mer, well says a successful orchardist 
of Monroe county, N Y. The careful 
study of experiment station reports and 
progressive agricultural papers, the 
buying of chemicals in bulk and the 
making of proper receptacles for liquid 
poisons, if done now, will be of decided 
advantage when the time comes to use 
them. 





-— 


An up-to-date advertisement should 
possess other attributes than attract- 
iveness. It should be square and hon- 
est as well. Our guarantee, which may 
be found on this page, insures our 
readers against misrepresentation. Al- 
ways mention where you saw the ad- 
vertisement and our patrons will ac- 
cord you the very fairest treatment. 





Some Approved Methods, 


Poultry Manure for Corn. 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 





What is the best way to apply hen 
manure to land intended for corn? An 
experienced farmer told me to drop the 
corn before applying the manure, stat- 
ing that if the manure were put on 
top of the corn its strength went down 
to the roots, while if the corn were 
cropped on the manure, the roots of 
the corn were liable to burn. Can this 
fertilizer be applied to good advantage 
on potatoes?—[G. H. James, Westches- 
ter County, N Y. 

The best way to use hen manure, or 
any other fertilizer, on corn, or any 
other crop, is not to drop it in or on the 
hill, but to mix it with the soil. If lib- 


eral quantities of fertilizer are used, 
with a view to feeding the crop 
throughout the season, mix it thor- 


oughly through the whole area of the 
soil. If smaller amounts are used with 
a view of giving the crop a start be- 
fore the soil and air have become warm 
enough to cause a sufficient prepara- 
tion of available plant food, or vigor- 
ous activity in the plant, then the fer- 
tilizer may be scattered along the row 
or about the hill and mixed with the 
soil. In this case the young plants will 
more quickly receive benefit. 

No more injudicious way of using fer- 
tilizer can be devised than to drop @ 
handful into a hill, where the seeds are 
to be planted, without scattering and 
mixing it with the soil. The tender 
rootlets will be destroyed, if they come 
in direct contact with it. If, by good 
fortune, the seeds are dropped far 
enough away to escape destruction and 
there is moisture enough in the soil to 
dissolve some of the fertilizer constitu- 
ents and cause their dissemination 
through the soil, the plant will be bene- 
fited by their presence. If the season 
is quite dry, the fertilizer may remain 
practically untouched for a long time, 
Scattering it around the hill, after the 
crop is planted, is better, especially if 
cultivation quickly works it into the 
soil. But so long as it lies on the sur- 
face, without sufficient rain to dissolve 
and carry it into the soil, it will do but 
little good. 

Hen manure may be used for pota- 


toes if it is well mixed with the soil, but 
it must be remembered that this ferti- 
lizer is rich in nitrogen and poor in 


phosphoric acid and potash, while the 
potato requires liberal quantities of 
these minerals. If hen manure is to 
be used alone it is better adapted to 
growing corn for the silo, in which case 
large foliage development is desirable. 


Treatment for Black Rot of Grape. 


W. H. RAGAN, DEPT OF AGRI. 








Clean the vineyard thoroughly in the 


spring, burning all trimmings, rotten 
berries, dead leaves, etc. When the 
buds begin to open, spray with bor- 


deaux, taking care to wet the new 
growth and fruit bearing wood. In 
ten or 12 days make a second spraying, 
and follow this with a third as soon as 
the fruit is well set. In case of rainy 
weather, additional treatments should 
be made, at intervals of 12 or 15 days, 
until the fruit begins to show signs of 
ripening. In an average season six 
treatments are usually necessary to 
hold the disease in check. In case of 
much rain, however, eight sprayings 
would better be given. 

As a modification of the foregoing 
treatment, the first three applications 
may be made with bordeaux, while for 
the others the ammoniacal solution 
may be used. The only advantage in 
this case is that there is not so much 
likelihood of having stained fruit at the 
harvest. If the bordeaux is ‘properly 
made and applied, there need be little 
trouble from this source. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Since the announcement of the “old 
age disability” ruling of the pension de- 
partment, applications have been pour- 
ing into Washington at the rate of 1000 
. day. It is now estimated that this 
ruling will increase pension payments 
than $15,000,000 annually. 





more 





New York city is threatened with an- 
other tieup in the building trades. Un- 
less matters now under negotiation can 
be satisfactorily adjusted, 27,000 men 
will quit work May 1. 





Floods in central and northwestern 
Ohio have broken all previous records, 
with several lives lost and estimated 
damage at $2,000,009. 
the war between Russia 
nd Japan has been temporarily 
dimmed by a bloody slaughter of 700 
! of Thibet, north of India, at 
the hands of a company of British 
roops. Col Younghusband with a com- 
pany of infantry was sent upon an ex- 
pedition into Thibet, looking to the ad- 

juate protection of the northern door- 
vay into India. The natives resented 
the advance and insisted upon a con- 
of negotiations which have 
long been in progress. When the Brit- 


Interest in 


itives 


tinuation 


ish troops attempted to disperse the 
native soldiers blocking the road, a 
shot was fired by the Thibetans, where- 
upon the British charged and mowed 
down the natives with awful carnage. 
Out of a force of 1500 men, almost half 
fell before the deadly British fire. 





The bubonic plague is again causing 
fearful mortality in India, over 40,000 
deaths being recorded for the week 
ending March 19, which was 7000 more 
than the record of the previous week. 





No serious opposition to Pres Roose- 
velt has yet developed in the choosing 
of delegates to the republican national 
convention and his nomination is gen- 
erally conceded. In the democratic 
camp, Judge Parker of New York seems 
to have a substantial lead. His own 
state has come out enthusiastically for 
him and his candidacy seems to be very 
strong in the south. 





Japan has been successful in the first 
important land engagement with the 
ezar’s troops. A sharp battle between 
Cossacks and Japanese cavalry took 
place at Chong-Ju, ‘in northwestern 
Korea, and the Russians were obliged 
to retreat. The Russians occupied a 
commanding position, but were out- 
numbered by the Japanese, who though 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


victorious, lost heavily. The Russian 
forces are now massed along the Yalu 
river and the Japanese army, said to 
number over 100,000 men, is pressing 
northward in the direction of the ene- 
my’s strongholds. 





The union of Protestant churches 
have taken up their fight against di- 
vorce in earnest. At a recent confer- 
ence in New York city, at which ten 
leading denominations were represent- 
ed, each church was asked to instruct 
its ministers to refuse to marry any 
divorced persons. 





A tribunal of the French courts has 
decided the case of the republic of Co- 
Iombia against the Panama canal com- 
pany in favor of the defendants, giv- 
ing the owners of the canal a clear ti- 
tle to the property. It is believed that 
this removes the last possibility of a 
hitch in the proceedings of turning over 
the property to the United States. 


Joseph R. Burton, senior United 
States senator from Kansas, has been 
convicted in ‘the United States district 
court at St Louis of illegally receiving 
compensation for defending the inter- 
ests of a St Louis concern in the inves- 
tigation of the postoffice department. 
If this verdict stands, the maximum 
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penalty for the crime is ten years in 
prison and a fine of $50,000, and Senator 
Burton will be forever prohibited from 
holding public office. 





Figures for the total coal tonnage for 
1903, just completed, show the output 
for the year was nearly 360,000,000 tons, 
or 10,000,000 more than the output of 
Great Britain. All but 8,000,000 tons 
were used for home consumption. 





The American steamship Nebraskan 
recently arrived at New York city from 
San Francisco, having traveled 12,724 
nautical miles without a stop, and us- 
ing only oil for fuel. The trip was 
made without mishap and with a sav- 
ing of 50% in cost of fuel. 





The strike leaders in the Colorado 
coal fields strenuously object to martial 
law as inaugurated by Gov Peabody, 
and an appeal will be made to the 
United States supreme court to dis- 
pense with military rule. 
> —— 

T have often thought when reading 
American Agriculturist that it is a 
grand paper. I can truly say that I 
have received much benefit from it. In- 
deed, it is the best of all farm papers 
I have ever seen.—[J. B. Brown, Che- 
mung County, N Y. 
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You get most for your money in Walter A. Wood Machines 





Grain and 
Corn Binders 
Mowers 


Rea pers 





the price of several machines. 
machines for 52 years. 
the market. 


them. 
free to all interested farmers. 


(The rough work—the bad seasons—the trying times that come to all—are 
what bring out the real quality of machines and show the great difference 
between those built to sell and others built to give satisfactory service. 
breakdown in the midst of harvest or haying can easily cost you more than 
You cannot get tools that are too good. 
Honest work and honest material have distinguished Walter A. Wood 
Buying them at the same prices as the ordinary kind 
means a big saving for you in cost of repairs and in time and in trouble. 
Walter A. Wood machines for 1904 are nearer perfection than any others on 
Some wise dealer in your vicinity is making friends by selling 


See him or write us direct for our new 32 pp. illustrated catalog. 


Repairs furnished for Walter A. Wood Ma- 
\ccnnenan of any date. Stocks carried at central points all over the Comey: j 


- Hay Rakes 


Hay Tedders 
Knife 


It’s Grinders 








WALTER A. WOOD MOWING & REAPING MACHINE COMPANY, HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 

















Sows or Drills 


eal 












Stevens =o 
Fertilizer Fertilizers 
Sower ay a 





Sows broadcast 
ordrills 200 to 
4000 lbs per acre. 
Spreads to width 
of 5 feet and 10 
inches, 


Werk is unt- 
| form. Machine 
| islow and 
\ easy to load. 


\ equally well. 









Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 

and avoid rutting fields. Shafts or tongue for one 

or two horses, Quick adjustment for drilling or 

broadcasting, fast orslow spreading. Soon makes 

cost in saving fertilizer. Free circ. and testimonials, 
Belcher @ Taylor A. T. Co,, 

Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 














BRAINS OR MUSCLE ? 
BUICK GASOLINE ENGINE 


makes light work of cream separating, 
churning, pumping, feed cutting, etc. 


@ 







Jives you more time to plan and direet 
other work. Hundreds of our engines 


/P in practical, profitable, everyday use. 
White foreatalog C. 


THE BUICK MFG. CO, 


Zs, 
SS 












Gives to the 
tools a long, 
crushing streke 
which makes 
it the greatest 
money earning 
machine in ez 
istence ! 


Address 
LOOMIS 

















Flint, Mich. 




















w 
Cultivator and Wee 
The perfect cultivating implement. Kills weeds, mel- 
lows soil, saves moisture, increases crop a third. Hal 
lock flat tooth patent manufactured under license. 
arrows to 3¢ in., widens to 74; ft. Catalogue free. 


LJ 
Also book o scenes with half tones, showing 


weoder at work. Ask for them. 


1541 No Btwver ote - Torn, Pa. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 


Union Fire Arms Guns 


ir dealer does not sell 
than others yuality 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY GUN (OFFER 


¥ INDUCE MO) 
TO HAS 


them 
WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICE. A thoroughly reliable 
consi:te red. 


THE UNION FIRE ARMS CO. 


. we will, for a while, ship you any gun you may select from our oxtulogue, and make you the C'S 
gun at a moderate pri. a 
Don't buy 8 gun until you sec our FREE CATALOGUE, giving description, prices and special offer. 






ice, 8.00 t $19.00—easily 50 per cent less 


Desk H, TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















IMAAPLE SUGAR IMPAKERS <2 ssiinin 


As horses vary in price according to quality, so do sap spouts. The areal 

Grimm Spout costs you nothing. The gain of one-fourth more sap 

a a Purchaser assumes no risk. 
¥ not venture? Order what you need and return if not as represented. 


for it. It’s a conservative guarantee. 







=°) 


















Samples Free. oO. H. GRIMM. Rutiana, ve. VU 
. . = 5. made by JOHN H. JACKSON, 
The Agricultural Drain Tile sceiay e Bini 
ee epteuet of eoete Se wife “drained 4 








Chimney Tops, Red and 
Cr-~ent, Plaster, Lime, etc. 


I Brick, z Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 

‘ire ick, Oven je an y r 

Write for what you want. 70 Third Av@e 
== 








Local agencies and complete repair stocks everywhere 


M‘CORMICK 


HARVESTERS 


— 
International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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What the Granges Are Doing. 


NEW YORK. 

Saranac has 64 members. It is six 
months old and growing rapidly. 

Clinton county Pomona has 145 mem- 
bers and $28,000 insurance. 

The proceedings of the 3ist annual 
session of the New York state grange, 
held at Cortland in February, 1904, have 
just been issued. This is a very inter- 
esting report of about 190 pages and 
patrons who have not received it should 
apply to Sec W. N. Giles, Skaneateles, 
WN Y. 

Plattekill was organized March 29, 
1902, with 30 charter members. The 
membership has increased to 135, con- 
sisting of good, substantial farmers. 
All are very much interested in the 
milk question. We are in a very pros- 
perous condition. Have built a com- 
bination hall and store during the past 
year, and are doing a satisfactory bus- 
iness. Our attendance is good at our 
regular meetings, ranging from 30 to 
75 each night. Much interest is shown. 

Ulster work is progressive. New 
granges are being organized and new 
members enrolled. We are building a 
hall with storage attached. Our insur- 
ance company represents $1,000,000 or 
more wortn of property. Farmers are 
dissatisfied with the price of milk. An 
advance of 1 cent per anart would 
make the business much better and in- 
crease the value of farms. 

At a recent meeting of Greece grange 
a spirited discussion on farmers’ rights 
and good roads was led by T. S. Davis. 
A stone crusher !n close proximity to 
the place of meeting gave promise of 
improvements on some of the roads. 

The Washington county Pomona, 
which met recently at Whitehall, was 
largely attended. Officers were installed 
by State Overseer George .A. Fuller, 
who also delivered an interesting ad- 
dress. Resolutions were passed fuvor- 
ing a state hall of agriculture at Cor- 
nell university; also asking the super- 
yisors to withdraw the bounty paid for 
the destruction of the hedgehog. The 
splendid program planned by the lec- 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Haif a Miilion People Each Week 








THIS DEPARTMENT is a place where those who 
wish to sell, rent or exchange their tarms, as weil 
as those wio wish to buy or rent tor a te.m or 
years, can make their wants known and get into 
direct commuuication with each otuer, 

Five CENTS PER WORD per insertion is such 
a low rate that the description ot the p.operty may 
be very complete. It is better not to economize too 
much, but make your advs state plainly the number 
of acres, how divided, the number, character and 
condition of the buildings, how the farm is watered, 
how many head of stock it will keep, the distance 
from markets, church, stores, postoftice and schools; 
the terms of sale or rental and the exact locality. 


Youn ADDRESS must be on yonr adv, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this oftice. Mach 
initial counts as one word and.the name and ad- 
dress must be counted as a part of the adv, Cash 


must accompany the order, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, . New York City 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


100-ACRE FARM, near Charleston, 8 C, in the 
highest state of tfertuuty, tuorouguly tiie drained 
and protected; 70 acies CuoO.ce asparagus, Mootuy 2 
to 6 yeacs oid; ampie buud.ngs lor ue.p aad all 
otuer purposes, in good repauw; Oue Moe from vu- 
lage and troiley; easy aud cueap suipp.ng fac.tities; 
net income averages Over 3) Per Ceut present asking 
price. bor parucuiars aaudress A, b, KUGLit, 
Mt Pleasant, S C, 

FOR SALE—Finest fruit farm in northern New 
York; 3000 Bartlett pear and 2Wv peach trees, 9 
acres apple orcnard, all in bearing; 50 cherry 
cwrant brush, 4 acres raspberries, 4 acres straw- 
berries and other fruits; tine buildings. For par- 
ticulars inquire SPENCER BRUWALLL, Oswego, 








INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware. 
where unusual opportunities ex.st to secure laige 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATE 
BUARD Of AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fru:t, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
a address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 








SEND for our list if you want to buy a good 


farm. WILTSE & JAQUETH, Jefferson, Ashta- 
bula Co, O. 


MARYLAND FARMS in the garden of the east- 
= shore, Apply to J, FRANK TURNER, Easton, 








FARMS--For_ rich farming. fruit growing. fine 
climate, write J. D. 8. 


HANSON, Hart, Mich. 





PATRONS “OF 


Capitol grange in Delaware is in a 
prosperous condition‘ with over 50 ac- 
tive members. 4H. 

ee H, Saulsbury, the 
‘ present master, 
was born in New 











York, and moved 
to Delaware 30 
years ago. He de- 
votes a great 
amount of atten- 
tion to dairying, 
grain and _ stack 


raising. He is meet- 
ing with success, 
and believes more 
farmers should co- 
operate through the 
grange in buying 
farm supplies, etc, thus decreasing a 
large per cent of their costs. 





E. H. SAULSBURY. 





turer, Mrs J. D. Potter of Grandville, 
was carried out. A report from the 
state convention was given by Mrs Du- 
gan, the delegate from this section. 
Whitehall grange provided an elaborate 
dinner and supper. The fifth degree 
was conferred on a class of 18 at the 
evening session. The membership is 
now 166. E. J. Needham of Fort Ann is 
secretary of the Pomona. 


Goshen has secured new quarters and 
is doing finely. Old members are re- 
uniting and many new ones coming into 
the order. 


Locke will have a musical entertain- 
ment in the near future. Final degrees 
were recently conferred on a class of 
candidates, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The work of grange organization is go- 
ing slowly forward. State Lecturer W. 
D. Zinn reorganized Teters Creek in 
Barbour eounty recently. This makes 
15 granges im the territory of district 
No 2, 


District held its regular quarterly 
meeting at Masontown March 25-26. 
The fifth degree was conferred in full 
form by a team from Eagle. The work 
was well done and ample refreshments 
were served at the end. A report from 
the Mutual insurance company of dis- 


HUSBANDRY 


trict No 2 shows this organization to 
be in good condition. This is the sec- 


-ond grange insurance company organ- 


ized in the state, the other being the 
Patrons’ mutual fire insurance com- 
pany of district No1. These companies 
are doing an excellent work. 

District No 2 adopted a _ resolution 
providing for at least one field meeting 
in each of the four counties composing 
the district during the coming summer. 
A committee was appointed to make ali 
arrangements for the meetings. There 
should be at least eight meetings in the 
four counties. 

Aurora is composed almost entirely 
of students from the university college 
of agriculture. It held its regular an- 
nual sociable March 24. Speeches, reci- 
tations and a bountiful supper occupied 
the attention of the members during 
the evening. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Townsville has more than doubled its 
membership the past year. Candidates 
have .- been received at nearly every 
meeting. The grange has sustained a 
great loss in its regalia and library, 
which were burned some time ago. In- 
surance with the order is a strong fea- 
ture with the farmers in this locality. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Moorestown’s fertilizer committee is 
very active in handling a large amount 
of fertilizer. Patrons are quite gen- 
erally availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of saving money in this respect. 
Shipments of potatoes from Maine and 
New York are expected by the potato 
committee, 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula county Pomona is plan- 
ning for a rousing April meeting. 
a 


The Leaf Tobacco Market. 





At New York, sales running small in 
volume, but are of fair regularity. The 
feeling On fine grades is particularly 
good. New Sumatra has arrived from 
abroad and a better business is now 
looked for. 

The Rotterdam inscription saw prices 
rule as high as those current at the 
Am dealers being 


Amsterdam sales, 











YOUNG APPLE TREE AFTER TOP-WORKING 





eo oar 
e ; 
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Top-working by cleft-grafting, which is the most common method, may 


be performed with very little loss of time. 
of age, put old trees can also be top-worked in this way. 


It is best on trees under 20 years 
In a recent bul- 


letin of the Maine experiment station, Prof Munson emphasizes the fact that in 
top-working an old tree, it is not the proper method to make a few large 
limbs the basis of the new top, but to remove a larger number of small limbs 


ranging from 1 to 2 inches in diameter. 
simple as not to need extended directions. 
smooth with a saw, and the edges smoothed down with a sharp knife. 


The method of cleft grafting is so 
A limb is cut off square and 
It is 


then split through the middle a distance of 2 or 3 inches, and scions of the 
desired variety which one wishes to propagate are then inserted and the stub 


properly covered with grafting wax. 


Young trees may be retopped in a single 


season; a tree eight or ten years old in two seasons, and an old one in three 


seasons, 


The accompanying illustration shows a six-year-old tree in the sta- 


tion orchard after top-working. Four stubs were grafted and the following 
season the remainder may be grafted or removed entirely. 








edod .buyers. Prices at the second 
Amsterdam inscription were 350 to 4° 
cents for choice sizes and colors and 
300 cents for other grades. 


Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, no new developments 
to trade. Weather conditions operate 
against the market to some extent, but 
no further declines were noted. Hold- 
ers seemed disposed to stand aloor 
rather than -force sales, and brewers 
throughout were moderate buyers. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES, 

(In cents with comparisons.) 





1904 1903 1902 

N Y state ch..34@36 33@35 17 @18 
md to prime.31@33 26@32 144%4@151:. 

Pac coast ch..29@31 28@30 17 @18 
md to prime.27@28 26@27 144,@151:. 

GIGS .cscecsce SOI 8@12% 4 @6 

German crop..57@64 40@48 35 @42 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and l'emale Labor 
Read by Half a [liliion People Each Week 


THIS DEPARTMENT?! furnishes a medium wheres 
our subscribers can readily obtain eitner male or 
jemale help tor work on their farms, as teamster 
m.ik peddiers, market gardeners and hothouse mei: 
or women and girls as housekeepers, or to do ord.- 
nary general housework, laundry work, etc, 

MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of the 
above character can use the Heip IMureau vei, 
protitably, because there is a very large demand tu 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and women o:: 
these farms and in these households. Fair wage 
wholesome food, pure air and water and good homc. 
where tuey are apt to be treated as one of the fam 
ily are some of the advantages of situations o:. 
farms, 

THE COST is 5 cents per word each insertion fo: 
Help Wanted advs and 2 1-2 ceuts per word each i: 
sertion for Situations Wanted advs, ‘she addre. + 
must be counted as part of the adv, and each initia! 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must ac 
company each order, and advertisements must hav 
address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent to 
this ottice. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





One of the most important factorys in gettin; 
help is to give employment the year round, Enoug! 
work ean be found at all seasons to keep the hei 
busy, and a better class of men may be secure: 
when steady work is assured. There is, of necessit 
extra woik at times, which must be done, bu 
do not make a practice of working at unreasonabk 
hours, Tue help are entitled to the evening how 
for recreation, rest, reading or whatever they choose 
to do.—{N. G. Saxton, 

Hire the best man you can find, always pa 
good wages and ask of lim nothing you woud m 
be willing to grant if you wee the hired maw. 
insist Uvon early rising, and be sure to quit woik 
at mght in good season, so that all chores ma 
be done before dark, as no other one thing cause 
more dissatisfaction between farmer and hired ma: 
tuan working late at night.—[L. Il’, Burdick, Grani 
Co, Minn. 

Of course there is a difference in men, but as 
a general thing 1 think a little more thoughtfulne: 
and kindness on the part of farmers would go a 
long way toward getting a good hired man anc 
keeping him.—{M, Beilinger, 

Don’t be afraid to let your hired man know when 
&e has done a gooa thing. Also be sure you live 
t.p to the golden rule yourself befure you preach it 
to othess.—ja. W. Burdick, Lake Co, Mich, 

The farmer who wishes to secure good help must 
be wideawake and ever on the alert, He must b 
constantly watching the available men in his con 
munity, 80 as to know where to go for the kin 
of help he wants, Then he must be willing to pa) 
wages which will justify a good hand in workinz 
for him. Help is just like produce—the best wil 
bring the best prices in any market, and if the 
farmer is not willing to pay good wages, the be 
help will all go elsewhere.—|S, M. Beatty, Wallow: 





MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 





WANTED—Agents to sell Osgood scales; good sid 
line wit implements, mill supplies, nursery stock 
etc; liberal contract, no expense; act qvick, O} 
GUVOD SCALE CU, 105 Central street, Bingham 
ton, N Y. 











WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy, Pos 
tions paying $.0 to $50 a month guaranteed. Cat- 
alog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph §chooi, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

WANTED—A man of all work on dairy farm 
gowl milker, honest and temperate; state wage» 
P O BOX 9%. Johnsonburg, N J. 





WANTED—A tseliable man for general farmin: 
state age, national.ty, wages, reference OG, b 
MOISON, Rifton, N Y. 


HELP for farms and dairies furnished by HERZ 
Labor Agency, 2 Carlisle St, New York, 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT BURBAU—107 East 31st 
st, New York city. This bureau is conducted b 
the state of New York and is free to both em- 
ployer and employee. Office hours 9 a m to 2 p m. 
Closed Saturdays at noon, JOHN J. BEALIN, 
Superintendent. 





a farm. For further particulars write BOX 71, 


Chateangay Lake, N Y. 


GERMAN. FAMILY wants work on a farm. 
PETERS ROTH, Palmetto street, Brooklyn, 














With Milk Producers, 





in this immediate vicinity 
what it has been for < 


is about gone and the cows will 
> fed on hay for the next two 
r milk will be less plenti- 
Grain prices are a little less than 


bringing $35 to $45 


have a meeting of 
milk producers 
A goodly number 
one paid attention to what he 
He brought a contract with 
, Which he wished them to sign. Hi 
> exchange price lessfreight 


the same was of- 
, but he wanted 
2 handling these 
Ni A Ly man signed the contract that 


mt for 10 mos; 


About half of his patrons have sold 
milk to the Laplume condensery 


They prefer this rather than be 
ruled by the exchange price. T 


Dimock station 

Farmers are getting tired of the 
exchange price business. 
past it has aver- 


for 6 mos and 3c for 
Judging from the schedule just 


not think that in the 
ged as good as 2c 


prices this year than last. 





Buckeyestown, Frederick Co, 
and frequent show- 
ers have wonderfully changed the look 
Until recently none of 
» wheat fields looked as if a live blade 
all plants that 
ent into winter in a hopeful condition 
This is great relief from the 


amount of work to be done in pre- 


April 2—Farm 
fF every kind has been retarded. 


planted this year than in former years, 
owing to the scarcity of farm 
Tobacco is being stripped and some lit- 


Prices are about normal. 
Patuxent, Anne 
Farm work has opened up in a small 

7, Tobacco growers 

headway toward handling crop of 1903. 

Truckers have been seeding 

spraying fruit trees and prepar- 

, potatoes planted in 


have made some 


Free to Our Readers. 


The Orange Judd company has issued 
Agriculturist Year Book and 
containing the 


same special departments of former is- 
sues with a large amount of new sta- 


book of realy 
to farmers, but 


contains maps of 


sent free of charge to every subscriber 


to this journal for the coming year. 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
ef fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 

Insecticides and fungicides 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms, 
tooks, pictures, luxuries 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs 

Crain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description, 

THE ADDRESS must be eounted as part of the 

advertisement, — each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
inserticn in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “ 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small edv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
~ SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ALFALFA will grow anywhere if the conditions 
are made right, and give from 4 to 50 dollars’ 
worth cf protein to the acre. Absence of: the 
proper soil bacteria the most common difficulty, 
is easily overcome by using 300 to 600 Ibs of im- 
pregnated soil per acre, at or after seeding. I fur- 
nish soil from a 15-year-old field that gave over 4 
tons of hay to the acre last year, and where the 
bacteria is very abundant. Send for prices and 
circular F. E, DAWLEY, Box WM, Fayetteville, 
N Y¥. 





STE VE NS Late Champion strawberry, the coming 
late berry, very prolific, strong grower; large green 
cap, fine ‘colored berries that stand shipment and 
hold their color; originated in South Jersey, the 
home of the Gandy; plants $5 thousand, $1 hundred 
by cxpress, 50c doz by mail WALTER MINCH, 
Shiloh, No J. 





Ww AR Di RLAC KBERRY has not failed in 8 years; 
send for illustrated circular; 50,000 one and two- 
year-cld asparagus, strong plants, cheap; 30 varieties 
strawberries and other small fruit plants, peach and 
other frit trees; send for price list, CHAS 
BLACk, Hightstown, N J 





TWO HUNDRED bushels Red Blaze corn in the 
ear; white, sound cob. 8 rowed, large kernel, pro- 
lific; one ear by mail for 10 cents; for 72 Ibs, $2.50, 
in barrels of bags. J. H. KINCAID, North Gran- 
ville, N Y. 

CORN—Mammoth Early 8-rowed yellow flint and 
dent, test 98. Washington oats, samples free. Green 
Mountain, Gold Coin, Cobbles, 20 kinds potatoes, 
SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Box 700, Shortsville, 
N Y. 





SWEET POTATO SEED—Jersey yellow and red 
in first-class condition, $1.25 per bu,. $3 per bbl, 
full three bushels; packed in paper-lined bbls to 
carry safely. CHAS BLAC K, _Hightstown, N J. 

GARDNER'S TREES are grown on honer, sold 
on their merits. None better. few cheaper. Fruit 
trees, berry plants, roses, shrubs, dahlias, etc, 
G ARDNER’ Ss NU RSERIES, Cromwell, ct. 

KOR SALE —Home grown crimson clover —_ 
$3.50 bushel; black, clay and mixed cowpeas, $150 
bushel; sweet potato seed, $1 bushel, JOSEPH E. 
HOLL AND, Milford, Del 


SEED sw EET POTATOES, strawberry and 
raspberry plants, rhubarb and asparagus roots; sweet 
potato plants ready about May 1th, C. M, HAR- 
RISON, Vineland, N J. 











POTATOES--Carman, ‘Cobbler, Astonisher, Hus- 
tler, Mountrose, Giant, Longfellow, Sunlight Won- 
der, a eighty varieties. CHAS FORD, 
Fishe rs, N 


EXTRA CHOICE CANNAS, mixed; sprouted 
roots, 25 for $1; tuberoses and high-bred gladioli 
same price. FLORIBEL GREENHOUSES, In- 
diana, Pa, 


STRAWBERRY PL ANTS -Reasonable __ prices; 
Abundance New. given away with every order. WM 
STERLING, Cutchogue, N Y. 











“FOR SAL E—Seed sv sweet. ‘potatoes, asparagus roo’ 
ask for catalog. C, M. H. ARRISON, Vineland, N » 4 


~ BRUSSELS “SPROUT seed from selected stock. 
NEL SON DOUGLASS, Orient, Li, N Y, Box 177. 





SUPERB DAHLIAS, 20 kinds, $1. Pan-American 
gold medal. Catalog, H. BURT, Taunton, Mass, 


~PLUM-FARMER raspberry plants, $8 per thou- 
sand. FRANK JACOBS, Port Byron, NY. 


PURE PALMETTO asparams roots, Excellent 
stock. G. R. HAINES, Medford, N J. 


DAHTAAS— Mi ixed $1 bu, $2 bbl; gladioli $1 p 100, 
J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 








AMONG THE FARMERS. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising EGGS AND POULTRY. 





POULTRY PAPER, 
per year, four months’ 
b4- “page lor poultry 


cents ; sample tree; 

ay free to yearly sub- 
SSeS eee errr rrr 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable books tree POULTRY ADVUUALS, Byracuse, 
in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 








RHODE ISLAND REDS, 


arms. F ate 
WALTER SHERMAN, Middletown, 
EGGS FOR HATCHING, pure-bred Barred Ply- 


a = 3 a $2.25. 


M ANOKIN Ww rhite L “ 


hatchable eggs for sale 





SINGLE-COMB White Leghorns, 








EGGS—Bronze turkey 4 





EGGS FOR HATO HING Fr rom fines st strains in 
America, White Wyandots, 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
PENN LAIRD POULTRi C 





ROSE COMB Rrown Leghorns ‘exch ively. 
Cockerels $1.50 each, 
WILLIAM SCHLUER, South ds 
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EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued, 





TRIO White Wyandots, : eggs, 26 $1. CHARL 
ROSE, Water Mill, N . - 


EXHIBITION | Barred Rocks ai and eggs. VAN 
CRIST, Westerville, O. ate F 


BARRED ROCKS. Eegs, $1 for 13 D. W. 
KINGSLEY, Andover, O. ~ 





BUFFS, Leghorns or Rocks, 15 esgs $1. J. , 
HUMES, Mars, Pa. 


MONROE BROS, eggs, eggs, eggs, Cranbury, N Z 


LIVE STOCK. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS—Best quality, from 
greatest prize winners, French Coach stallions with 
size, finish and high action. Lowest prices. Berk- 
shire boars, Scotch Collie pups from champion 
stock, E. 8. AKIN, Ensenore, N 4 

REGISTERED Poland- Chinas, Berks hires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages; mated, not akin; 
8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars Guernsey 
cattle; write for circulars. P, F. HAMILTON. 
Cochranville, Da, 





BERKSHIRE PIGS--All ages, best imported and 


American breeding; low price before spring farrow- 
4 


ing. B, G. BENNETT, Rochester, 


O I © PIGS, registered stock; pairs and trios; 


March and April farrow. F. J. SCHWARTZ, East 
Pharsalia, N Y, 


JERSEYS —Combination and Golden pad. 


sale, 19 cows, 9 heifers, 32 bulls, 8 E NIVINe 
Landenburg, Pa. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf, with offi- 


-~ backing. FAIRVIEW FARM, Pennellville, 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs 4 months old; eligible for 
registry, $3 each. L, C. HALL, Atwater, N Y. 





15 eggs. ARTHUR HUNT, “ieee i, 





N ARRAGAN SETT turkey gobble TS, 





PRIZE HOLSTEIN bulls 4 and bull calves for sale 


cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 





Silver-Laced Wyandot, 
LIZZIE FOX, Rose Point, 





AYRSHIRE BULL 7 months old, fictee indi- 


vidual, cH AS CONKLIN, , Locke, N 





STANDARD Single-Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1 


per 15, BE per 100; “Tm and Wyckoff ae 











STATE White Leghorn farm 


DORSETS—Two yearling rams, registered. MER- 
z. 


TON PHELPS, Castile, N 


WANTED— 2 good grade Shorthorn c cows. "Address 


J. R. McFEE, Mentor, N J. 





or 15, per ; heavy winter layers; 
ZIMMER BROS, Box 131, 


TAMWORTH swine, WARREN MORTON, Rus- 


sellville, Ky. 





BARRED ROCKS- Cockerel “Tine, 





1200 SINGLE-COMB 
WHITE & RICE, | 


from exhibition mati ngs 





ALST, Montgomery, 


90 VARIETIES poultry, F 





?p EKIN Duc CK eggs, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. — 


OLDEST commission house in New York: estab 


lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, pultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. Woon: 
W. ARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 





~ 90 YE ARS’ experience: best market results ob- 


tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane 8t, New York. i 





APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, pow and prod- 
uce. Daily returns. Established 60 years. GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


VOSS combination cultivator and horse hoe is 


a reversible cultivator, draws over the row as well 
as between; will drill, cover and hill up potatoes 
without any hand hoeing. Send for descriptive 
circular, D. C. VOSS, Gloucester, Mass. 


: 19 H ?P GASOLINE engine. F. | we BOYDEN, 
Springfield, Mass, 





| PL YMOU TH ROC KS exclusivel ea 
.% ber 100. FRANK M. E DW ‘ARI 3. 


~ 40 “Sane bes t poultry 
iN 


EGGS—Narragansett 








RHODE. wy REDS and White Wyandots, 








EGGS—Best 2) varieties, 
$1, #0 $2; catalog free. 


thoroughbred pom: 





BARRED ROCKS—Eggs, 
kins-Ackley strain. RALPH 
N Y. 








ROSE COMB rewa Leghorn eggs, 
WM CLARK, New Hompten, 


eo E—Barred Rock eggs, $1 per 15 or $5 per 
J. G. BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 
SINGLE-COMB White Leghorns, stock and « 
"RANK SULLIVAN, Vineland, 
~RARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, Pekin duck eggs, 
$1 15, 4 100. S. ¥. BYRN, Cambridge, 
~ BUFF aid Barred Plymouth Rock eggs, 
“30 WHITE PLYMOUTH ‘ROCK EGGS. $1.80, 45 
$2, 10 $1. BENNINGER, Berlinsville, 


Booklet free. BRANCH VAL- 
LEY POU LTRY "YARDS, Telford. Pa. 





BUFF ROCKS—15 eggs $1 to a ~ 50, 
ELMLAWN FARM, ra 


BLACK MINORCAS— Kegs, $1 15, $1 100, Northup 


THOROUGHBRED R C White 
. E.«JONES, Hartland, V 


L EGHORN EGGS” 








POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


THE POULTRY REVIEW, containing monthly 


a comprehensive review of the best poultry papers 

published; 50c a year; with this paper $1.05 a year, 
Before subscribing elsewhere get our clubbing rates, 

Pa. POULTRY REVIEW, Dept A 1, Bustleton, 
‘a. 


“BROODER INDIVIDUALITY”—Quick dispatch 
—the brooder season is now open and those who 


are in the market want them in a hurry, We ship 
all orders the day they are received. Booklet free. 
UNIQUE MFG CO, Clinton, N J. 

“PERFECTED HATCHING SYSTEM beats in- 
eubators again; 23338 and 219% strong chickens 


_| hatched: pamphlet dren, F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville : 





“MY FREE CIRCULAR describes famous winter 


laying strain of Rose-Comb Brown Leghorns; eggs 
# and $2, GLADDING SUTTON, Cairo, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


_ COLE bargains. POTTS, Parkesburg, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE PERFECT INHALER gives instant relief 





for asthma, catarrh, dizziness, etc; worst headache 
cured in five minutes, Agents wanted, anyone on 
farm, in mill or factory, can make money by 
devoting a little time each evening in the privacy 
of their own room. Sample and particulars Zc, 
prepaid. PHILIP LINSKEY, Pine Plains, N t Sa 


WANTED—A small creamery or milk shipping 


station on the Lehigh Valley or Central of New 
Jersey, that wonld furnish from 30 to 50 cans of 
milk daily; would like to take possession April or 
May Ist, Address SEILER BROS, Newark, N J, 


LIFE INSURANCE for protection or investment; 


old, strong company. Send us your age, and we will 
mail you full particulars; best policy sold to-day, 
SCIINFIDER & RAFFE RTY, 08 East 125th street, 
New York. 


RUBBER ROOT sol ES—Put them on yourself; 


“Surestick’’ cement will stay; pair soles, patches, 
cement, %3e, postpaid, W. R. PAIGE, Rahway, 
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changed hands. Feed scarce. Some 
fallowing on sandy soils. Fall seeded 
grain and grasses in poor condition. 
Federalsburg, Caroline Co, April 4— 
Farm work has begun again in earnest. 
Some oats are being sown. Many farm- 
ers are plowing for corn and tomatoes, 
Some have nearly finished. Other farm 
work very much delayed. Wheat and 
grass looking much better. Prospects 
fair for a crop of each. Seed potatoes 
very high and searce; almost impossible 
to get any. Wheat very scarce. 
Sudley, Anne Arundel Co, April 5— 
Farmers are busy making tobacco beds, 
Many have been made and covered 
with cotton. Grass was beginning to 
show well, but the recent cold snap put 
it back some. Wheat is beginning to 
show green in the fields. Farmers are 
packing tobacco, the recent damp spell 
helping the stripping and sacking in a 


great measure. Contracts are being 
signed by some farmers on the low 


of tomatoes for 
at 11%c p %-bu 


lands for the culture 
the canning factory 
bskt. 

Arbor Day in Maryland—Gov War- 
field recently designated April 15 as 
arbor and highway day in Md. He re- 
quests that the people of the state ap- 
propriately observe the day by the 
planting of trees and shrubbery on 
schoolhouse and other public grounds 
and along the public highways, and 
also, by such literary exercises in the 
public schools as will serve to instill 
into the minds of the youth of the 
state a love for birds and a respect for 
the laws specially enacted for their 
preservation, To this end he suggests 
that the county school boards of the 
state furnish their teachers with copies 
of the game laws applicable to their re- 
spective counties, and that the state 
supt of public education include in his 
arbor and bird day brochure a copy 
of ‘the recently widely published ietter 
of .the state game warden, entitled, A 
plea for song birds, that it may be read 
in every school. 


In Caroline Co the canning industry 
is fast becoming a leading one, and for 
a number of years the tomato crop has 
been one of the muin money crops of 
the farmer. Tomitoes delivered at the 
canneries last year brought $8 p ton, 
but the pack was so heavy that the 
price of the canned goods was lower 
the past winter then usual, and grow- 
ers have been compelled to take less 
this year in order to place contracts 
with responsible canners.—[F. C. Rams- 
dell. 

Easton, Talbot Co, April 4—This is 
one of the thrifty cities of the eastern 
shore, with 4000 inhabitants. Potato 
planting began about March 26. There 
are four canning factories in this city 
and many others in the county. Under 
good cultivation our farms produce 7 
to 15 tons of tomatoes p a. Last year 
canners paid $8 p ton. Some few farm- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


ers netted some $100 p a for their crop, 
Our wheat is especially adapted for 
flour and averages about 30 bus p a. 
Corn ranges usually from 45 to 50 bus 
p a. Splendid land, under cultivation, 
with good buildings, can be purchased 
at $40, $50 and $60 p a. There is no 
farm -in the county over four miles 
from navigable water. Some good land 
can be bought as low as from $15 to $20 


p a; but improved land is cheaper at 
$50. There is good opportunity here for 


the right class of people, as we are 
close to the greatest markets in this 
country.—[J. Frank Turner, 

Vienna, Dorchester Co, April 4— 


Farmeis make use of every clear day, 
cleaning fence rows, etc. Too wet to 
haul manure or to plow. Wheat im- 
proving a little. Canneries contracting 
at lic p bskt for tomatoes. Fruit not 
injured as yet. Butter 20c p lb, eggs 
15c p doz, corn 60c p bu, hay $16 p ton. 

Clear Spring 


Z, Washingtop Co, April 
4—Prospect for growing -wheat very 
much improved lately. Early sown 
fields showing up a rich green and the 
later sown coming out. Farmers haul- 
ing out manure and some plowing be- 
ing done. No complaint of scarcity of 
dry feed heard as yet, and prices of 
dry feed at farmers’ sales are lower 
than for years past. Many sales of 
farm outfits, and prices have been very 
good, most sellers getting more than 
expected. Even farm utensils bringing 
better prices than for many years pre- 


vious. Clover hay $12 p ton, timothy 
$15, corn 90c p flour bbl, potatoes $1 p 
bu, apples 50c, butter 18 to 20c p Ib 


eggs l4c p doz, chickens 10¢c 1 w, lard 
8 to 10c. Not much progress yet in agri 
operations, as the severe weather of the 
winter has only recently let up. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Erving, Mercer Co, April 4—General 
condition of winter grain, and 
clover not favorable. Early sown wheat 
is better than late. The rocts seem to 
be all right. Grass and clover only fair. 
Fruit buds appear to be undamaged by 
the extreme and continuous cold weath- 
er. No plowing yet. 


Srass 


Newton, Sussex Co, April 4—Spring 
very backward. Winter grain looks 
very brown. Much complaint among 
farmers of scarcity of help. Wages 
high. Hay and grain scarce and high, 
Horses high. A great demand for seed 
potatoes. A large acreage will be 
planted. 

Cohansey, Cumberland Co, April 4— 
Potatoes all planted, with wheat look- 
ing much better than was expected. 
Not as many fields of oats sown this 
year as usual, Farmers making gar- 
dens. They are planning to sow tomato 
and pepper seeds. Early pepper seed 
that were sown under sash doing well. 
Rhubarb starting off nicely. It will be 





One of the pioneers and best posted fruit men in this country is Capt Robert S. Emory of Kent county, Md. 
showing the various phases of his equipment for spraying and fumigating old and young orchards. 
vidual fruit grower in simplifying and perfecting methods for handling the San Jose scale. 
his practical results that it could be used to good advantage in large bearing orchards. 
ducted the fumigation experiments with hydrocyanic acid gas and with,Capt Emory’s help and advice perfected the apparatus for using and 
the gas. The boxes shown above are known as the “Emory fumigators” in his honor. 
erchards. The tank shown in the center figure is used for heating water, boiling whale oil soap or making the lime, sulphur and salt solution, 
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ready for market very soon. Rhubarb 
which has been under sash has brought 
good prices. Eggs are plentiful and 
selling at 18c p doz. Many farmers have 
found seed potatoes frosted. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, April 5—Hens are 


not laying as well as at same time last 
spring, but prices are better. Roads 
are is bad condition. Theodore Drew's 
peach orchards have been frozen and 
he is cutting many trees. Quite a num- 
ber of farm changes will take place 
this spring. 

Warrenville, Somerset Co, April 4— 
There is a poor prospect for early 
plants. Although there has been plen- 
ty of rain and snow, wells are very low. 
Prices of eggs 25c p doz, butter 30c p 
Ib and very scarce. 

Springfield, Burlington Co, April 3— 
All kinds of work very backward, 
Farmers are sowing grass seed and 
starting incubators. Help not auite as 
scarce as last year in this vicinity. 
Very bad roads. Several changes 
among farmers. Charles Johnson has 
bought David tiggs’s farm. Ezra 
Burr has moved onto the John Cook 
farm. A Philadelphia mi!k co has built 
a large cmy at Columbus and is buy- 


ing all the milk that is offered. It is 
about ready to begin operations and 


will pay Philadelphia price less freight, 
which is %c p qt. Winter grain in poor 
condition, 

Glassboro, Gloucester Co, April 4— 
There was less planting done in March 
this year than for many years past. 
Only a small percentage of the plowing 
hus been done. There will be a large 
acreage planted to white potatoes, Seed 
are in demand at high prices. Several 
new potato planters have been bought. 
Though the winter was long and se- 
vere, stock is looking fairly well. The 
weather has been unfavorable for ear- 
ly chickens. Not so many chicks have 
been hatched and an unusual number 
have died after leaving the nest. Grass 
and grain backward. Higher wages 
than ever before is being paid and at 
that it is hard to get good help. 

Landisville, Atlantic Co, April 5— 
Plowing progressing rapidly and farm- 
ers going back on fertilizers and buy- 
ing manure instead. Peaches in some 
orchards on high ground are all right; 
on low lands about two-thirds ‘winter- 
killed. Tomato acreage will be light 
this year. Peppers will be greatly in- 
creased. Strawberries look well. 


DELAWARE. 


Newcastle Co—I have been a faithful 
reader of American Agriculturist for 
about 25 years. I followed Col Waring 
and walks and talks with Timothy 
Bunker all over their farms in my boy- 
hood. Afterward I became more inter- 
ested in fruit growing. Nearly all land 
here is owned by nonresidents. We 
have a little grange, a few boys and 


girls and a live school. Some of us 
grow crimson clover, strawberries and 
apples. There is still hope for us.—[A. 
E. Rittenhouse. 

State Road, Newcastle Co, April 4— 
The snowy winter kept grass and 
wheat fields covered, so that they have 
come out this spring in good condition, 
Now the manure is going on the corn 
fields rapidly. All kinds of farm and 
garden products in demand in local 
markets. Farm and garden laborers 
are scarce. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Patton, Cambria Co, April 5—Alter- 
nate freezing and thawing continue to 
damage winter grain. Farmers are 
hauling out manure for spring crops, 
Apples find ready sale at 35¢ p pk. 
Potatoes in demand at 25c p pk. Butter 
35c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz. Fresh milch 
cows in demand at $30 to $15 each. 


Waterford, Erie Co, April 2—Wheat 


in this section appears to be in bad 
shape. There are a few cars of cab- 
bage here yet, selling at $45 to $50 p 


ton. Potatoes are selling at $1 p bu in 
the Erie market. No 1 hay $14 p ton. 
Eggs 20c p doz, butter 23 to 25¢ p Ib, 
poultry 18 to 22c p lb d w. Poor sugar 
making up to date. 

Grampian, Clearfield Co, April 
Water did some injury to tender fruits. 
Frost not out of ground yet. Apples 
$1 to $1.20 p bbl, potitoes 80c to $1 p 
bu, oats 60c, hay $15 to $17 delivered. 

Kutztown, Berks (Co, April 3—Pros- 
pects for a good wheat crop are by no 
means good. Fields look bare, owing 
to a very dry spell right after seed- 
ing. A few farmers are getting ready 
for a large potato acreage, something 
quite new in this vicinity. Wheat $1.05 
p bu, rye 70c, apples 35 to 40c with no 
demand. Farm land in demand; prices 
from $75 to $110 p a. Horses high. 
Fresh milch cows quite plentiful at $30 
to $45. Hay brings $16 p ton. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, April 4—Roads 
are in bed shape, but the recent heavy 
rains will do much for them. Very lit- 
tle sugar made. Grass has just begun 
to grow a little. At an auction sale of 
farm stock and implements held at 
farm of Charles Sandberg on March 239, 
cows without calves brought $38 to $42. 
Veals plentiful at 4 to 5c p Ib, eggs 18 
to 19¢c p doz, butter 17 to 20c p Ib, apples 
50ec p bu. Maple syrup 80c to $1 p gal 
and scare. 

Greenville, Mercer Co, April 3—Win- 
ter wheat on well drained ground may 
give three-quarters yield; on low 
ground probably total failure. With 
good weather from now on farmers are 


OY 
o— 


not likely to get over half a_ crop. 
peaches probably all killed. Apples 
damaged to a certain extent. Prices 
steady. 
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EARLY SPRING WORK IN A LARGE MARYLAND ORCHARD 


They are easily handled ‘and very successfully used 





We present herewith pictures 


Capt Emory has done as much as any one indi- 
He was the first to use whale oil soap, and demonstrated by 
It was in Capt Emory’s orchards that Prof W. G. Johnson con- 


applying 
in . young 
The 


simple and cheap spraying outfit on the left is handy and useful. The pump carries two lines of hose, See further notes on Page 429. 











Eastern Live Stock Markets, 


—_—— 


Monday, April 4. 


At New York, last week, the cattle 
trade was slow and prices drooping. 
Steers declined 10c, and bulls and cows 
parely held steady. Good fat cows 
shuwed a little firmness on scant re- 
ceipts. Milch cows were in moderate 
supply and steady, with no very choice 
offerings. Infericr to good wmilkers, 

t ilves, sold at $20 to 50 ea, general 
s 3; at 25@48., 


On Monday of this week, with 32 cars 
and a good demand, all fat cat. 
tle advanced 10c, Common cows, how- 
Good to choice 


ever, were only steady. 

1250 to 1600-lb steers crossed the scales 
$5.15@5.50 p 100 lbs, a car of extra 

prime Illinois do, 1546 lbs average, at 

5.65, the top price for the past two 


weeks; medium to fair steers, averaging 
1140 to 1285 lbs, at 4.65@5.10, bulls at 3@ 
4.50, cows at 1.40@3.95. 

Sheep held up on limited receipts to 

e close of last week; lambs declined, 
closing Saturday 50c off from last Mon- 
lay. On Monday of this week with 2812 
rs of stock offered, sheep ruled firm, 
pecially for top grades, lambs took a 
rn upward, selling 25c higher. Com- 
to prime sheep (unshorn) sold at 
0@5.25 p 100 Ibs, a deck of choice 
d O do 5, common to choice un- 
1 lambs 5.50@6.65, outside price for 
state lambs. 81 lbs average, 
culls 5, clipped lambs 5.55@5.70, 
culls 4, a few medium to good 
lambs 4.25@5.75 each. 
inued firm up to Thursday; 


k of 
horn 
ped 

N Y spring 


; cont 


‘ Friday there was a break of 25@30c. 
turday’s market was steady. On 
Monday of this week heavy receipts, 
0 for slaughterers and nearly 900 
the market, prices were weak to a 
1ude lower. Good to prime Pa and 
state hogs sold at $5.75@5.85 p 100 Ibs. 
TIE CALF TRADE. 
Last week the market broke, but 
recovered at the close. This Monday 


a heavy supply, 6200 head, on sale 
la decline of 59@75e took place. Best 
ls sold at $6.50@7.50, prime 7.75, little 
MARKET. 
meeting with 
Instead of ad- 


THE HORSE 
s} ip rs 


experiences. 


Country 
irtunate 


eing as they usually do with the 

ig of April, prices have been 
forced down by the combined influence 
of backward weather, building strikes 


1 an oversupply of indtfferent offer- 


{t Pittsburg, receipts not heavy, but 


trade opened slow on Monday. Light 
tle in better request, selling 10c 
higher. Offerings 90 loads, compared 


th 130 loads the preceding week. The 
prevailed: 
Poor to gon come, 1308 76 
lleifers, 700-1000 lbs 2 75@24 30 
Bolorna cows, p hd 7 Ox@15 05 
Veal enlves 5 0@7 20 
200@3 7% Cows & apringere. 16 00@50 00 
$5.70@5.75 for mediums and 
Yorkers sold at 5.65@5.70, lights 
pigs 5.40@5.50. Receipts 40 
Good sheep supply; arrivals 
ling 20 loads, including fair pro- 
portion of clipped stock. Shorn mut- 
tons sold at 2.50@4.50, lambs 3@5; prime 
ed 6@6.25, fair 5.75@6, culls 
@5, wethers 5@5.50, ewes 4@4.75. 
At Buffalo, cattle trade opened dull 
rv the week, all grades of butcher 
steers and heavy beeves selling around 
Receipts 175 loads, compared 
ith 140 the preceding Monday. Prime 
export commanded $5.15@5.35, 
food 1200 to 1300-Ib beeves 4.75@5, extra 
3.85@4.20, heifers 4.30@4.75, feed- 
ers 4@4.25, export bulls 4@4.25, bolognas 


lowing prices 
Etre, 1459-1400 Ihe @5 19@5 25 
food w 1300 4 Wud 00 
F } ibe 3 75@450 
ni 70.900 Lbs 2°7503 50 
Rough, half fat 3 25@3 75 
Fat oxen 
Hogs 
vies. 
5@5.60, 
ubles. 


lambs 


le lower 


stes 


rs 


COWS 


75@3.25, milkers 30@55 ea. 

Sheep receipts were moderate to fair 
at 72 loads. Market active, with prices 
15@25e lower than last week. Best 
lambs sold at $6.20@6.30, fair 6@6.15, 
culls 5@5.50. yearlings 5.40@5.60, ewes 
4.85@5, wethers 5.25@5.40, mixed sheep 
57575, fair 4.25@4.75, eulls 8@4. Hog 
oTerings embraced 75 doubles, market 


mixed henvies brought 5.75@5.80, 
Yorkers 5.85@5.7 conn ee 
,orkers 5 M5.70, piers 5 50. 


Country Produce Markets. 


Pittsburg, 


ENNSYLVANIA—At 
18@2v0c p lb d w, turkeys 


ducks brought 


ls@26e, broilers 19@20c, geese 14@15c, 
ergs 16@18¢, cheese 10@11%c, clover 
ed $7.59 p bu, millet 135@1.65, pota- 


toes 1.05@1.10, turnins 2.75@3 p bbl, :pars- 
[Ss] 


nips do, cabbage 3@4c p lb, onions 3.75 
@4 p bbl, sets 2.50@3.50, lettuce 50@75c 
p doz, carrots 2.50@2.75 p bbl, squash 
2.25@2.50, beets 3@3.25, horse-radish 7@ 
&, spinach 65@75c p doz, strawberries 
2.50@4 p cra, apples 3@3.50 p bbl, corn 
51@55¢c p bu, oats 45@47'%4c, hay 13@15.50 
p ton. 

At Philadelphia, 


wheat $1.04@1.05% 


p bu, corn 54@55'c, oats 48@50c, rye 
fiour 4@4.30 p bbl, bran 22@23 p ton, 


hay 12@17, oats 9.50@10, cheese 10@1l1c p 
lb, eggs 17@17%c p doz, duck 30@32c, 
goose 70@7T5c, live hens 14144@15c p lb, 
ducks 15@16c, strawberries 15@25c p qt, 
white potatoes 1.05@1.10 p bu, sweet 30 
@60c p bskt, lettuce 1@2, onions 1.30@ 
1.75 p bu, cucumbers 4@5 p bskt, beets 
3@4 p cra, spinach 1.50@2.50 p bbl, kale 
1.25@1.75. 


—— ™ 

The Soil for Alfalfa should be well 
drained and it should contain a good 
supply of the mineral elements of plant 
food in available form. Any soil which 
grows corn and red clover well will 
almost certainly grow alfalfa if inocu- 
lated with alfalfa bacteria. On most 
soils in N Y moderate applications of 
lime, 400 to 800 lbs p acre, ‘will undoubt- 
edly prove profitable, and in some soils, 
phosphorus, say 200 to 400 lbs of ground 
steamed bone meal, could be applied 
with profit. The ground should be pre- 
pared at least as well as for corn.—-[F. 
E. Dawley. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Tobacco Notes. 
OHIO. 


On10O SITUATION—Prominent tobacco 
buyers and dealers estimate not over 
35% of the ’03 crop has been bought 
in the country. Unless conditions 
change materially they look for 20,000 
es to be sent to breaks. Prices in the 


interior have shown no betterment, 
while the markets are hardening in 
spots. More activity is looked for with- 


in a few weeks. At Cincinnati, new to- 
bacco was barely steady. Good reds, 
old crop, were in strong demand. Prices 
ranged $3@7.10 p 100 lbs for old seed, 
3.50@8.25 for new, 4@11.25 for old Zim- 
mer and 12%@l5c for extra finc leaf, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Juniata Co—Nearly all of the ’03 crop 
has now changed hands, according to 
late advices. Prices ruled low, but 
dealers say the quality is nething out 
of the ordinary. Wrappers sold mainly 
at 4@5c p lb, with fillers ranging close 
to le. 

LANcAastTrR Co—Heavy deliveries are 
the rule here. The sales situation is 
little changed from preceding weeks, 
however. Prices average 5@8c for best 
wrappers and 1@2c for fillers, Prac- 
tically all crops are now down from 
the poles. Buyers still register com- 
plaint at inferior quality of a big pro- 
portion of the ’03 tobacco, Warehouses 
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are running full forces so as to clean 
up the tobacco supplies before the sea- 
son is too far advanced. Among the 
top-notch sales noted was that of 
George Hibshman of Ephrata, who dis- 
posed of a lot of good Havana seed at 
12%c for leaf and 2c for fillers, 


MARYLAND, 
CALVERT Co—Prices' realized for 
tobacco in this section are depend- 
ent largely upon the demand of 
the German and French’ markets. 
The latter comes in the form of 


a contract, 
or June, 
market. 


usually given out in May 
The former buys on the open 
The quality of the ’03 crop is 
better than for many seasons, and 
growers hope for big prices later on, 
The growing scarcity of labor ts more 
of a factor in determining the amount 
of tobacco to be planted this season 
than is the condition of the market. 
—— 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange direce 
tors last week reduced the price of milk 
from 3 cents a quart to 2% cents, large- 
ly because of the Jewish holidays cut- 
ting the demand for their product. 
Though less milk came to the city than 
on the previous week, there wad still 
an uncomfortable surplus, West of the 
Hudson the surplus on the railway 
platforms brought an average of $1.30 
p can of 40 qts, 
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will get bed rock prices. We have no agents, we bave no fancy prices. 

refer you to many banks and one of the largest iron companies in the world as to our straightforward business methods. 

the list of our references below; they will convince you we are reliable. 
this iron company, which is greatly interested ia (20 Upper veninsula, allow us Lo use Laeir Dames unless We were reliable busiuess people? 


| Michigan Farm” Timber Land Credit 
| $5 to $10 per acre 


E are selling our land tn the Upper Peninsula of Michigan much less than the cost of Jand of similar value elsewhere. Those who buy their farms of us’ 
ye own nore land than any o.wer company in tae Upper Peninsula and 





HERE ARE OUR REFERENCES: 


They will give you confidence in us. 





Read on, you will find 
Ask yourself this question: Would these banks 












First National Bank, Minneapolis, ki nn. 

Marquetie Nations! Bank, Marquette, Mich. 
Bank of Commerce, Cleveland. 
Peoples Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Cleveland Clifs Iron Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Munising 8tate Bank, Munising, Mich, 
Firet Nutional Bank, Escanaba, Mioh, 
Newberry Bank, Newberry, Mich. 
Manistique Bank, Menistique, Mich. 
First National Bank, 8t. Ignace. Mieh, 






Miinois Trust and Savings Dank, Chicago. 
Colonial Trust Co., New York. 

M lie Nati 1 Bank, Cleveland, 
State Savings Bank, Detroit. 

First National Bank. Sault Ste, Marie. 


Upper Peninsula Land which we/ [ip "s- . . . a 
Moines Lor the toiler—independence | 
_ For alla safe investment 


lars per acre will be worth in ten 
Solid Facts for Intending Settlers 


years from twenty to fifty dollars 
section of the country offers better inducements than the Upper Peninsula of Northern Michigan. No other company ts selling its lands so reasonable 


r acre. Northern Michigan ig 
rapidly filling up with settlers and 
N°” 

a3 tue Upper Peniosula Land Co., Ltd., and no ether company ig making such easy terms and is Offering such inducements. ero are ten reasons Why 
you should settle and live in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


land values are increasing. 
Sit down and write us 60 we can 
send you ful! particulars, 
Ist. The soil is wondertully productive. 
. The home market is unsurpassed for all food and dairy products. 75 per cent of tho food products now being shipped in from outside markets. 
the best of fuel and building materia! is abundant. 
Plenty of work at good wages can always be obtained in the mines and lumber camps. 
You are not further than eight miles from rail or water transportation. The Upper Peninsula being only fifty miles wide in {ts widest place with Lake 
Superior to the north and lake Michigan to the south and two trunk lines of railroad running its entire length ‘ 
You have as great outside markets the large cities of Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Taxes aro very low, averaging 4 cents per acre. 
Land can be bought of us from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre NOW. 


Terms are easy. Anyone can buy our lands on the terms we make. 
We give you a clear deed and reserve no mineral rights. This is an unusual custam tn the Upper Peninsula. 















































The Upper Peninsula is in the 
same latitude as Maine, Minnesota 
and North Dakota, and the climate 
isthe same, No better climate in 
the world for healthy men and 
women. No healthier climate for 
the sick. Also plenty of prosperity. 
A land where you may grow rich 

—<—<—= : = = through industry and thrifty man- 
A Farmer’s Home in the Upper Peninsula ot Michigan. agement. ; 


Go to the Upper Peninsula This Spring 


Send today for full particulars, maps, booklets, etc. In writing state the kind of land you desire, timber or farming, 
how ph -~ Mn you aE ns like, and steer information. Also state when you could go to see the land, and whether you 
could take advantage of the excursions we will run to the Upper Peninsula this spring and summer, 


THE UPPER PENINSULA LAND CO., Ltd.,819 Xi" Detroit, Mich. 


F. J. MERRIAM, Secretary and General Manager, Detroit, Mich. 
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FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 

AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 

LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 

In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 

Alabama and Florida, along the churches, markets, ete. We are in the 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE | @fenngsshows many attractive banmine, Parms 
of allsizes. We have every facility for meeting 

RAILROAD, our wants. New complete book lst with de- 


ailed information free. Write forit to-day, 
McCOY, gripere and BELL BROS. & STEVENSON, 
ie, Fila. ™. tle 


“where you get the most 
Farm Lands Tor your money; healthy 
climate, short winters, good markets. Write for 
list. CORWITH BROS., Asheboro, N. C. 


Hi0 FARMS 


Buy where you have the advantages of 
fine land and water, good » Schools, 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


La 
Fruit Book Pree. Result of 78 years’ experience 


Write to 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Ete 









WILBUR A 
fmmigration Agent, Jacksonvi 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle i) Shee 

Per 100 Ibs | —_ , 
1904 | 1903 | 1904) 1903 | 1904) 1203 
Chicago......... | ©5.75] * 5.60) #5.40|<7.55.$5.40, 6.65 
apd | Speesannenn 5.50] 5.60] 6.10) 7.70 540) 6.35 
Ka gt el 5.50) 5.50} 6 00! 7.70! 5.50] 6 50 
Pittebare 2 7777] 5:23} 5-26) 530) 7.45, 5.00] 6.75 
UEB-++++*] 5.25, 5.60] 6.00) 7.75] 5.40) 6.65 








At Chicago, an increase in cattle re- 
ceipts resulted in a weaker market. The 
situation was aggravated by the gener- 
ally plain quality of steers offered, 
which handicapped eastern and export 
buyers. Prices were easy to 10@15c 
lower. Complaint is still made of 
muddy feed lots forcing in many half 
fat cattle. 

Canners also weakened, while calves 
under very liberal receipts broke 50@75e 
from the preceding week. The demand 
for stockers was less urgent, but prices 


were not materially changed. Choice 
milkers were scarce and in good re- 
quest. 

Fancy to native steers........$5.50@ 5.75 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 lbs 4.590@ 5.25 
Inferior to medium..........0. 3.09@ 4.25 
Western-fed steers.........006 3-79@ 4.85 
Texas-fed St€ers.....cccocceese a DU@ 4.50 
Texas-fed COWS.......cccsee coe Snes 2:75 
Extra native butcher cows... 3.25@ 4.00 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.65@ 3.15 
Good to choice heifers........ 3.75@ 4.65 
Comm’n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.25@ 4.10 
CONTINE BtOCKE ooccccccscccsces 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 960 to 1100 lbs 3.25@ 4.30 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.25@ 3.90 


Fair to extra veal calves..... 5.00@ 6.25 
Milch cows, p head........... 25.00@50.00 

Hogs broke sharply, owing to very 
heavy receipts. Prices dropped from a 
plane near the season’s high point to 
a $5@5.25 level. Here a better feeling 
ensued and a partial recovery was made. 
Shipments to eastern points were the 
heaviest in over two years, a happy fea- 
ture of the market. Tops sold around 
$5.40, with bulk of sales at 5.20@5.35. 

Good muttons showed further 
strength, selling at $4.50@5.49; lambs 
were also firm to higher. Best ewes 
sold at 4.50@5, plain 3.25@3.75, yearlings 
4.80@5.40, bucks 3.50@4, fair to good 
lambs 5.40@5.75, good to choice 5.75@6. 
Shorn lambs sold at 5@5.20. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 

















Wheat Corn } Oats 
Cash or spot; ___} 

1904 ; 1903 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago..... 1.02 | .73 | 56%] 4134) .41'4! .33 
New York1v7 } .80 | 55 | 52 | 46 | 4 
Boston ,....+ — — | .b8%ei 52 | .5) | +t 
Toledo...... 1.03 | 728%! .52 | .42 | 44 | .34 
61 Lours..... 1.01 | 68 | 60 | u9Yy! 43 | 34 
Min’p’ls..... IBYg) 754g AT | 424g: 39 | 2% 
Liverpool,..' — | .»7 | 62 | 57 | — - 


At. Chicago, wheat market without 
particularly new influence, price range 
for the most part narrow, feeling meas- 
urably steady. Interest perhaps centered 
in the winter wheat territory. Wheat 
traders were not disposed to operate 
largely; new July 87@88c p bu, top 
prices not maintained, new Sept 81%@ 
82%c. May was held at a high price 
level around 96c, with car lots of choice 
spring 98c, and winter $1@1.01. 

Foreign markets presented littie nov- 
elty beyond the possibility that Eng- 
land will again take up for discussion 
April 18 the subject of placing an im- 
port duty on foreign wheat. English 
and continental markets were narrow, 
exports of wheat and flour rather small. 

Corn assumed a position of more 
strength, prices last week marked up 
2@3c p bu, although top not fully main- 
tained. The condition of corn in the 
country was a prominent factor. State 
and private reports had much to say 
about disappointing condition of corn, 
and the receipts at primary points were 
only moderate, quality and gradive ' 
aifferent. Bullish overators quickly 
grasped the situation, and the price 
readily advanced to a level around 57%e 
p bu for May, 54c for July, followed 
by some reactions. No 2 mixed corn 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. Th - enrich the earth. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


in store was close to a May price. Cash 
offerings by sample were restricted and 
the demand was good, chiefly on home 
account, although fair quantities going 
abroad. 

Oats sympathized with corn, and also 
showed some independent strength, yet 
market unsettled. Receipts were only 
moderate and the outgo fairly liberal. 
Part of the advance to the basis of 42%c 
for May and 389%c for July must be 
ascribed to speculative influence; sub- 
sequently some reaction, Standard cash 
oats 41@41%c, 

Rye was dull but averaged somewhat 
firmer. No 2 71@78c p.bu, according to 
position. May nominally 74c. Receipts 
were small, 

The barley trade ‘was quiet, prices 
without material change, demand of 
about a recent character. Feed barley 
37@40c p bu, good to choice malting 52 
@55e. Pacific coast advices say large 
quantities of barley are being shipped 
to Japan. 

Grass seeds were quiet and generally 
steady with some complaint of dullness, 
Prime timothy $2.90@2.95 p 100 lbs, clo- 
ver 10.25. Hungarian covered a range 
of 1.25@1.70, common and German mil- 
let 1@1.40, Siberian do 85c@1.10. Buck- 
wheat dull at 1.30@1.35. 

At New York No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.07@1.07% p bu, No 2 corn 55%c, 
white 57c, chops 20 p ton, pearl barley 
2.30@4.05 p sk, standard oats 47%4c p bu, 
No 2 mixed 461%4c, clipped white 49@54c, 
rve Sic, feeding barley 49@55c, malting 
62@67c, malt 68@75c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission cuarges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 
Exports are falling off, the past few 
weeks seeing the movement total less 
than that of ’03. However, foreign ship- 


ments for the season te date are nearly 
1,000,000 bbls in excess of the preceding 
year. 

At New York, market about steady, 
selected lots commanding outside quo- 
tations. York Imperials $2.25@3 p bbl, 
Pippin 2.25@3.50, Baldwin and Greening 
2.25@3, King 2.25@3.50, Spy 2.25@3, Spitz 
do, Russet 2.25@2.50. 

At Boston, Baldwins and Greening 
$2@3 p bbl, Spy 2.50@3.50, Talman 1.50@ 
2.50, common mixed 1.50@1.75. 

Beans. 

At New York, trade in rather unset- 
tled condition, with easiness the rule. 
Marrow $2.75@3.10 p bu, kidney do, 
pea 1.85@1.95. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, lambs brisk sale and 
offerings cleaned up well on a basis of 
$4@8 ea, market being stronger. Calves 
slow at 844@10%c p lb; pork generally 
unchanged, lights selling at 74%.@8c p lb, 
medium weights 7@7\4c, heavies 44@ 
6c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, best apples hold firm, 
others rather sluggish. Fancy evap 61% 
@itee p lb, sun-dried 4@4%c, chops $2.50 
@2.55 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.40@ 
1.60 ,raspberries 23@24c p lb, huckle- 
berries 134%@l4c, blackberries 5@éc. 

Eggs. 

Activity, with an upward tendency to 
prices, was the characteristic of the 
egg trade. Offerings came mainly from 
the south and southwest, Ia and II! be- 
ing backward. The more northern 
states, such as Wis, Minn, Mich and 
N Y, did comparatively little in the 
way of sending in liberal shipments. 
Not only the spot market, but prices 
on eggs for April storage as well, 
showed improvement 

Storms and high water played havoc 
with the delivery of eggs at N Y, and 
just before Easter the situation for a 
iime betokened a shortage in supplies. 
The market fluctuated widely on that 
account. Receipts for the week showed 
a falling off of more than 1,000,000 doz. 

At New York, trade in fair shape on 





a basis of 18@19c p doz for southern 
and western eggs and 21@22c for near- 
by. Duck and goose eggs broke sharp- 
ly as soon as the Easter trade closed, 
the former selling at 20@28c p doz and 
the latter at 60@65c. 

At Boston, many westerns are un- 
graded and show dirt, market active at 
18%@19e p doz for westerns, 19@20c for 
northerns. 

At Chicago, the post-Easter trade was 
weaker. Extra sold at 18c p doz, fresh 
eggs 164%4.@17c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, Fla oranges scarcer 
and hold steady. Quotations $2@3.50 p 
bx, strawberries somewhat firmer, 


prime grades 30@40c p qt, cranberries 
5@8 p bbl. 
Maple Sugar. 

At New York, fresh sugar still very 
scarce and supplies are wanted. Old 
stock nominal at 9@10c p 1b, new will 
bring more. 

At Boston, offerings moderate. New 
small cakes 1i@l6c p Ib, large cakes 12 
@ldic, syrup $1 p gal. 

Hey and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal, but 
demand good. Prime timothy 87@97%ec 
p 100 lbs, clover 55@65c, salt 50@60c, 
rye 90c@1.25. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, spot steady but stock 
to arrive sold lower. Bran, Apr ship- 
ment, $18.25 p ton, middlings 21@25, 
red dog 25.50, linseed oil meal 26, cake 
25. , 

Onions. 

At New York, onion prices unchanged, 
easterns $2.50@4 p bbl, state and west- 
erns 2@4, white 2.50@5. 

At Boston, market lower; domestics 
$1@1.50 p bu, Bermudas 2 p cra. 

Onions scarce; not 5 cars in this sec- 
tion. March prices $1.30@1.50 p bu.— 
{H. P., Hardin Co, O. 

Onions about all gone from here. Sea- 
son closing with prices $1.30@1.35 p bu. 
[J. McV., Lake Co, O. 

Onions free sale at $2.50@3 p bbl. Sup- 
ply nearly exhausted. Celery and pota- 














ence, exceptional skill, produce excepti 
riage or a set of harness very often. 


Wh 


Dallas, Texas. 


Ask any farmer who uses a Studebaker farm wagon and he 
will tell you that it has cost him Jess for repairs and has given 
him longer service than any other wagon he ever owned. 

The Studebakers are the largest vehicle manufacturers in the world; we get 
first pick of materials; have unusual facilities; our more than fifty years experi- 
ence has shown us how to build the best vehicle on earth. These reasons have put 


Studebaker Vehicles and Harness 


in the front rank. Exceptional materials, exceptional facilities, exceptional experi- 
onal goods. You don’t buy a wagon or car- 
not be sure you are getting the best? 
The more you investigate the Studebaker line, the more you will be satisfied as 
to its superiority. Sold bydealersonly. A lot of useful in- 
formation in our free book No, 11. 
also a neat souvenir pin if you mention this paper, 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Branches—New York, Chicaro, San Fancisco, 
Portiaud, Ure., Kansas City, salt Lake City, Denver, 


A postal will bring it; 


Be sure and sce our exhibit in the Transportation 
Building at the St. Louis Fair, \ 













































LARGE CATALOG FREE! 


wes HICKORY 


All our $ A e¢ 
goods are 

guaranteed 

or 2 years. worth $75.00. 
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Ss 
Money returned if not satisfied after trying it for 30 
days at yourhome, Write to-day for free catalog of 
Black Hickory Vehicles. Also harness. 
The SAMSON CARRIAGE MFG. C 
Incorporated. 133 W. Pearl St.Cincinnati,O. 
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Localagencies und complete repair stocks everywhere 


CHAMPION 


HARVESTERS 


Ynternational Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U. 8. A. 














toes will largely be substituted. for 
onions here this seasan. Not over 1000 
bbis of °03 crop on hand.—[R. W. C., 
Orange Co, N Y. 

Potatoes. 


Long Island farmers are making 
heavy purchases of fertilizers and seed 
potatoes. One Riverhead dealer has 
just wound up 12°) bus of seed stock 


and is ord<ring more, Prices are high. 
Foreign potatoes are not arriving too 


freely and prices hold firm. Fancy 
Scotch commanded $2.85@3.25 p sk and 
Belgians 2.75@3.25. The improvement in 
dom potatoes is responsible for the 
firmness in foreign stock. 

N ¥ parties with plenty of confidence 


: potato market recently slipped 
to Me districts and bought heavily of 





ining supplies in first hands. The 
price ranged close to $2.50 p bu. They 
secured much stock that otherwise 


would have gone Bostonward. 
At New York, market continues 

g with a higher tendency. Eastern 
stock $3.50@4 p bbl, state and 

sterns 3.25@3.50 p 189 Ibs, Fla 2@5.50 
» bbl; sweets 1.56@4.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts running light and 
higher prices prevail. Aroostook $1@ 
1.05 p bu. Green Mts 1. 

At Chicago, Burbanks and Rurals 

@$i p bu, common 85@90c, seed stock 


11,1. 


«! ? 
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seed 


Poultry. 

At New York, supplies not heavy and 
prices were well sustained. Live fowls 
14@15e p Ib, chickens 13c, ducks 50@90c 
p pr, geese 90c@$1.25, dressed broilers 
18@25e p lb, squabs 2@3 p doz, capons 
14@2e. The Jewish holidays created a 
better demand for poultry. 

At Boston, supplies rather moderate, 


and fancy fowls in keen demand. 

Dressed chickens 13@16c p Ib, broilers 

inaise, fowls 12@15ce, capons 14@20¢c, 

live fowls 18%2@1l4c, roosters 7@8c. 
Rice. 


Market sluggish, offerings heavy and 


southeastern centers easier. La mouve- 
ment this season 1,648,500 sks. N ¥ 
market quiet at 3@4%c p Ib for fair to 


good, 4%@5%c for prime. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, cucumbers $1@1.40 p 
doz, lettuce 50ce@1, rhubarb 2@7sc p 
doz behs, mint 25@50c, radishes 3@4.50 
p 100 bchs, mushrooms 25@50c p Ib, to- 


motoes 10@20c, cress 2@3.50 p 100 bchs, 


k h 1.50@2 p bbl, squash 2@2.50, 
t) ins 1@1.50, soup greens 3@4 p 100 
behs, romaine 2@3 p bbl, peas 1.50@3 p 
bskt, parsnips 1.75@2.50 p bbl, sesllions 
2.50@5 p 100 behs, kale 1@2 p bbl, egg 
plants 2@4 p bx, cauliflower 1.50@2 p 
( e, cabbage 40@55 p ton, celery 10@ 
Tie p doz, carrots 1@2 p 100 bcehs, beets 
4@7, old 3@4 p bbl, asparagus 2.25@4 p 
doz. 


At Roston, kale $1.50@1.75 p bbl, spin- 


ch 1.75@2, squash 2.75@3, tomatoes 1.25 
50 p earrier, turnips 1.10@1.25 p bbl, 
string beans 2.75@4 p bskt, cabbage 2@ 
) p bbl, parships 75c@1 p bu, beets 
1@ 1.50. 
Recent rains in Fla helped maturing 
vegetables for northern markets. For 


the next 60 days from 20 to 40 cars of 
vegetables will leave the state for mar- 
ket. 

This week saw the advent of 1060 cra 
of Danish cabbage, which dealers say 
will wind up foreign shipments for the 


season. Very little dom is on the mar- 

ket and trade from now on must de- 

pend on new southern cabbage. 
Wool. 


U S appraisers have decided against 
permitting the mixture of high grade 
and common foreign wools so as to eS- 
cape the heavy duty on the finer sorts. 


The practice has been carried on for 
years. It is thought the decision may 
have a favorable effect on domestic 
wool. 

Sales since Jan 1 exceed those of the 
same period in °03, which should bear 
out claims of reduced stocks of old 
wool. American buyers have, it is said, 
20,000 bales of South American and Aus- 
tralian wool en route. Shearing pro- 
gresses in Cal and Nev. General mar- 
ket rules steady to firm. At the At- 
lantic seaboard, eastern washed fleeces 
brought. 26@34c p Ib, combing 18@26c, 

pS chalet shit 

I will renew my subscription to the 
old reliable as soon as my time expires. 
JT could not farm and would be lost 
without American Agriculturist every 
week.—[Walter §. Duval, Madison 


County, N Y. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


PRICL>S VF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
“904 ..23 @23%4c 22 @22%c 23%@24 c 
1903 ..29 @29%c 27 @274%c 28 @28%c 
1902 ..81 @3l4%ec 29 @30 c 28 @28&%c 


Within 20 years Danish butter ex- 
ports have jumpell from relatively 
small quantities to about $30,000,000 p 
annum. Experts say this may be part- 
ly attributed to the better quality of 
Danish butters, the improvement being 
estimated at 59%. The co-operative 
movement in Denmark is strong. There 
are about 140,000 members who deliver 
milk to upward of 1800 factories, The 


latter handle milk from four-fifths of 
#he total number of cows in the coune- 
try. 

Offerings of fresh butter from in- 
terior N Y are enlarging, but the 
increase has not proved so liberal 


as experted. Floods and heavy roads 
jn the country interfered with the mar- 
ket movement te some extent. English 
cables give the butter situation as more 
favorable to. sellers. Dealers are 
interested in the cutcome of the 
storage situation. In about a month 
the new butter season will open. Stor- 
age supplies at present are in excess of 
last year and the question is, will the 
liberal consumption work them off. 

At Now York, a decline was recorded 
but the demand ruled good. Cmy 23@ 
2314c p Ib, dairy 15@21c, factory 12@14c, 
renovated 15@17'éc, rolls 12@14%c. 

At Boston, market well stocked and 
trade dull. Extra ecmy 22%c p Ib, store 
age 17@20c, renovated 15@17c. 

At Chicago, situation unchanged with 
regard to under grades. Cmy 24c p Ib, 
renovated 16@l17c, dairies 16@21c, roll 11 
@12ec, packing 10@11'%4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy in re- 
quest at 24@27c p lb, dairy 15@1éc, ren- 
ovated 18@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, best 
emy 26@28c p Ib, dairy 14%@15%4e, cook- 
ing 12@14c.—At Philadelphia, cmy 25c, 


ladle 15c, imt ecmy 17@19c. 
Ohio—At Cleveland, extra cmy 25@ 
26c p lb, dairy 17@18c, packing stock 


12@13c.—At Cincinnati, market steady, 
emy 24@26%c p Ib, dairy 14@16c.—At 
Columbus, market active and firm, Cmy 
tubs 26@27c p lb, dairy 13@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese market continued fairly 
active at all centers, with exporters 
proving good buyers, though a weak- 
abroad of late checked exports 
somewhat. The foreign movement has 
been a great boon to trade in sustain- 
ing domestic prices. Cheese exports 
since May 1, ’03, total 370,000 bxs, a gain 
of 37% over the preceding season, The 
market ruled steady, with holders en- 
couraging the demand wherever possi- 
ble. 

At New York, no new features to the 
market, stocks gradually reducing. 
Good fall made 11@12c p Ib, late made 
91%4@10\%c, skims 5@8c. 

At Boston, situation remains the same 
as for several weeks past. Fine fall 
cheese 11@11%c p Ib, late made 9@10c, 
sage 11@11l4c, O flats 9%@10c. 

At Chicago, demand not energetic, 
but prices about steady. Twins 10@ 
10%c p Ib, daisies 10%c, Y A 11@11%c, 
skims 5@8c. 

oso? 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, sweet 
potatoes $1.75@3 p bbl, white 1@1.20 p 
bu, apples 2.50@3.50, asparagus 35@40c 
p beh, broccoli 1.50@2 p bbl, cabbage 40 
@55 p ton, celery 4@5c p bch, cucum- 
bers 1.50@2.25 p cra, kale 40@50c p bu, 
lettuce 1.50@2 p bskt, onions 1.75@1.90 
p bu, spinach 75@80c, tomatoes 2.50@ 
2.75 p carrier, strawberries 15@25c p qt, 
wheat 1.02@1.04 p bu, corn 52c, oats 48@ 
49c, rye 80@85c, hay 13@16.50 p ton, oat 
straw 10@11.50 p ton, clover seed 11@ 
11%c p Ib, live hens 13@1l4c, geese 11@ 
12c, cheese 114%4@12\c. 


ness 


RHODE ISLAND—At Providence, | 


apples commanded $3@5 p bbl, potatoes 
2.50@2.75, onions 1.40@1.50 p bu, cran- 
berries 7@8 p bbl, turnips 1.75, cheese 
12%c p Ib, squash 3%c, carrots 1.75 p 
bu, mutton 5%@7%c p Ib, lamb 8@%c, 
chickens 15@21c, turkeys 20@23c, mid- 
dlings 28 p ton, feed 26, corn 63c p bu, 
oats 60@65ic, rye straw 25@30 p ton, 


bran 24.50, gluten 28, eggs 18@20c p doz, 
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RANDOLPH & Canat Srs., 
CHICAGO. 
#213 Fusert Sreeer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
@ & 11 Drumm &r., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





$1.30 SEPARATOR EXPENSE 
TWELVE YEARS, 


_ We happen to have just received a letter from a 
Wisconsin user of a DE LAVAL machine saying: 

“I’ve had my ‘Baby’ No. 2 separator over twelve years 
now with only $1.30 expense for rubber rings and a little 
With the new parts for which I enclose postal order, 
$3.25, I believe it will be good for another twelve.” 

This is not an unusual experience. 
sands of DE LAVAL users who in from ten to fifteen 
years have spent but mere trifles on their machines, which 
are nearly as good as new to-day. 

But did anybody ever hear of an imitating machine of 
other make even two years in use of which such a report 


There are thou- 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


'2! Youvirce Squar 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 York Sracet, 
TORONTO. 
248 McDeRmoT Av! 
WINNIPEG, 














WAGON SCALE and save from $25.00 to $50.00. 


All JONES scales 





“JONES HE PAYS THE FREICHT.”’ 


Do not buy any kind of a SCALE until you write us and let us show you how to get a first class 
We are the largest makers of scales excln- 
sively in the world, We are the OLDEST SCALE MOUSE outside the trust. We are the originators 
of direct dealing with the farmer. We are the i~VENTORS Of the “Perfect” stee! lever wagon scale, 
the only one with COPPER PLATED OIL TEMPERED BEARINGS. Save on this or on a genoine 
full capacity g90 LB. PORTABLE SCALE on wheels with large size platform, sliding poise beam 
accurate and durable at a saving of nearly $5.00 over any other high grade scale, 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BOX 150 
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have simple CONSTRUCTION the pesT of MATERIAL, the FINEST 
FINISH, are freight paid, and satisfaction is GUARANTEED. Every size and style made at equally 
low prices, Besides, we can save you money on other FARM NECESSITIES, We have PREMIUMS 
that go with our scales, wagons, tools, harnesses, watches, clocks, clothing, dishes, groceries, bicycles, 


Send fe r our farmers combination A list to-day. 
Fill out, cut out and send to-day, 

Name 

Post office 

Stsie 


BINGHAMTON. WN. Y. 








Local agencies and complete repair stocks everywhere 


MILWAUKEE 


HARVESTERS 


International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U.S. A. 














RICES TALK ‘ur 
b j OUR 
ustom Made Quality Heck of Th 
Don't buy a vehicle of any kind un- —_ 
til you see our catalogue. It tells : 
ebout our no money with order 
plan, 2 years guaranty, freight offer 

and how we ship on 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 








$3 60 oo As 
‘ up, Surre \ 
Wagons $21.00 up. A 

Write today for Free Monev Saving Catalogue. 
U.S. Buggy & Cart Co., B 202, Cincinnati. o 









—— | 


Don't Buy a Buggy 


or a vehicle of any kind until you get a copy 
of our Large itustrated Catalogue. It will 
gave you money. We make evéry vebiole 
which we.sell and guarantee them as to qual- 
ity and price. On 30 Days Trial if you want 
it. See our large advertisement in this paper 
next week, Send for the catalogue to-day. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Company 
Box 201 Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Rural Mall want name and address of every man who 
sends in = petition. BO E to first ore sending 
We will send a us full information. 





Many new routes will goin this year. We | 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. | ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 


See OUR GAURANTEE of 
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“Peace Be Unto You.” 


By Hope Daring. 
The conductor entered the front door 
of the car and walked briskly down the 


aisle. Robert Duncan looked up from 
his paper. 

“Does this train stop at Leese?’ he 
asked. 


“Yes; you know this is a slow train,” 
was the reply in an apologetic tone. 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr Duncan, a 
little scornfully. 

He folded his paper, frowning. There 
was no occasion for him to be in a 
hurry to reach the city, Which was an 
hour's ride beyond Leese. The meeting 
he was going there to attend would 
not be called until Monday afternoon, 
and it was then but Saturday. How- 
ever, he felt that he could pass the 
time pleasantly and, it might be, prof- 
itably, in the city. There had been a 
change in the time table of the road, 
and, inadvertently, he had taken a slow 
train. 

“Leese.” As he repeated the word to 
himself, Robert Duncan smiled grimly. 
Twenty-five years ago he had spent a 
year in that dull village, a teacher in 
the public school. Then his’ college 
course had been unfinished and, in the 
words of a high school graduate, he 
had thought the world lay before him. 
“Ah, I’ve learned many a lesson since,” 
he reflected. ‘‘Has the town changed, 
1 wonder?. I have half a mind to—”’ 

The train had halted. One glance 
from the window, and Robert Duncan 


rose, catching up valise and overcoat, 


He descended the steps, the sole pas- 
senger who left the train. An antiquat- 
ed hack was waiting, and the driver 
approached him. 

“Carriage, sir? Leese house! Best 
hotel in the city! This way, sir!”’ 

With a whimsical smile Mr Duncan 
handed the man his luggage. 

“You may take it up, engage me @ 
room—a good one—and order lunch. I'll 
walk through the town and be there in 
an hour’s time. No, keep the change.” 

The man’s face was a study. Travel- 
ers like this were rare, but the longe- 
established customs of Hotel Leese 
must be understood. 

‘“Tt’'s—it’s dinner, sir, instead of 
lunch, and it’s all ready now.” 

Mr Duncan laughed. ‘Tell the land- 
lord to have me a bit of broiled steak 
and a cup of coffee—good coffee, mind 
you—ready in an hour’s time, and I 
will pay for the extra work.’’ 

The face of the other brightened. Mr 
Duncan strode off down a street which 
he remembered led past the two-story 
brick schoolhouse. 

Leese was little changed. New build- 
ings were rare. The houses were old 
and seemed strangely shrunken to the 
observer. The spacious lawns were 
well cared for, beginning to show, un- 
der the early April sunlight, a sturdy 
growth of green. 

“What a fool I was to stop here!” 
Robert Duncan said to himself as he 
strode along. ‘‘Was it a memory from 
the past that prompted me, or was it—a 
desire to forget this coming meeting?” 

His face had clouded. It was a fair, 
proud face lighted by steel-blue eyes. 
A heavy brown mustache hid the firm 
lips. 

He was so preoccupied with his 
thoughts that he did not notice how 
near he had approached to two women 
who were walking ahead of him. It 
was the voice of one of these persons 
which roused him. 

“T s’pose, Miss Kennedy, you've heard 
how the church has shook Leah For- 
rester?”’ 

“T have heard that Miss Colon has 
been employed as church organist, her 
services to commence on Easter morn- 
ing. While I am sorry for Leah, there 
is nothing at all surprising in the 
event; both Leah and her’ musical 
knowledge are out of date.” 

“Humph! And you air her own sec- 
ond cousin! You must know that this 
here Miss Colon is tryin’ to git up a 
music class here, and that’ll mean the 
loss of Leah’s scholars. What’ll the 
poor thing do?” 

“Leah has earned money for more 
than 20 years. She ought to have a neat 
sum saved.” 

“Saved? Humph! You forgit that 
she supported her poor old father fur 
years after he had lost his money, not 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


to say a word of her always standin’ 
ready to help anyone in need, See 
here, Miss Kennedy! You surely won’t 
take your own two girls ’way from 
Leah and give ’em to Miss Colon?” 

“T shall certainly avail myself of the 
opportunity to give my daughters the 
benefit—’”’ 

Mr Duncan heard no more. He turned 
a corner and walked away. Twenty- 
five years ago he had been engaged 
to Leah Forrester. A silly quarrel had 
separated them. All the years since 
he had left Leese he had known noth- 
ing of her. She was evidently still un- 
married, poor, too, and now about to be 
pushed aside in the struggle for bread. 

“Well, it’s none of my business,” and 
he quickened his pace. “I did love 
Leah—loved her so well that all these 
years I’ve had no heart to give an- 
other woman. But the past is gone 
and I have no wish to change the pres- 
ent.” 

He soon reached the hotel. There he 
was shown to a clean, if somewhat 
bare room. The meal served him could 


She fs a saint, if ever there was one. 
Did you know her?” 

“Yes. She has never married?” 

“No. "Twixt you and me, I doubt if 
there was ever a@ man good ’nugh for 
her. She lives alone at the cottage, 
givin’ music lessons and playin’ the or- 
gan at church. She’s give the best of 
herself to that church, and now they’ve 


gone and hired ’nother organist. I tell 
you, it makes me mad! Miss Leah can 
play good ’nugh fur me. She don’t 


hold any grudge—oh, no! I met her 
this mornin’, and I says, says I, ‘It’s 
a beastly shame, Miss Leah. One thing, 
though. You won’t be helpin’ ’em trim 
their old church fur to-morrow.’ And 
what do you think that woman said?” 
“T am sure I do not know.” . 
“She looked kinder surprised like, 
‘Why, Mr King,’ she says, ‘to-morrow 
is Easter. Of course I shall help trim 
the church; they will need my flowers, 
if they do not need me. The peace and 
joy of the Eastertide air real, no mat- 
ter what troubles come.’ Them was 
her very words, and I leave it to you, 
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I'm losted here, ’cause I runned away, 
An’ I guess I'll stay an’ stay an’ stay 


Forever an’ ever, an’ 
? 


never no more 


Go back home where I lived before. 
My muver'll be sorry she scolded then, 
When she sees my empty chair, an’ nen 


She'll cry, I guess—an’ 


, an’ it’s goin’ to rain, 


An’ I guess I’ll run back home again! 


hardly be called either lunch or din- 
ner. However, it was abundant in 
quantity and fair in quality. The land- 
lord came to see that his liberal guest 
was well waited on, and Mr Duncan 
drew the man into conversation. 

When the host learned that his com- 
panion had once been a resident of 
Leese, he launched into a flood of talk. 

“T’ve been here 20 years myself,” he 
announced pompously. Then he talked 
on and on, replying to Mr Duncan’s 
questions and volunteering much infor- 
mation. At last the guest said careless- 
ly: ‘“‘And the Forresters—what of 
them? They lived in a pretty cottage 
on the other side of town.” 

“Oh, the old folks are gone. The 
judge lost his money and was helpless 
fur a long time afore he died. Miss 
Leah tended him like he was a baby. 


sir, if Easter mustn’t mean somethin’ 
to make a woman speak like that.” 

Robert Duncan rose from the table. 
He did not reply to the landlord’s re- 
marks, but took up his hat. 

“T will go for a walk. What time 
does the evening train leave here?’ 

“Bight, sir.” 

Instead of strolling about the town, 
Duncan struck off down a country 
road. As he walked, his face settled 
into hard, stern lines. So the years had 
brought peace to Leah Forrester. Ap- 
parently not much of what the world 
calls success had come to her, but she 
had “the peace and joy of the Easter 
time.”’ ’ 

What of himself? His year of teach- 
ing at Leese had enabled him to finish 
his college course. He had then entered 
a law school, working his way. From 





‘that institution he had graduated with 


honor and had entered at once upon 
_the. practice of his profession. I+ had 
been a slow, weary struggle, but he had 
won. His practice had brought him a 
fair amount of wealth and a good po- 
sition. And now—ah, was not the fu- 
ture widening before him? 

He had reached a hill that overlooked 
the viliage. Pausing beneath a gigan- 
tic elm, whose bare branches were out- 
lined against the soft blue sky, he 
stood still, his breath coming a little 
faster. 

It was political matters to which he 
Was now giving his attention. Therein 
he had hoped to find the opportunity to 
use to the full the gifts he knew were 
his. The opportunity stood ready for 
him. Im 48 hours he would be in con- 
sultation with a group of party lead- 
ers. They stood ready to give him, in 
exchange for his services, the position 
he desired. There was but one thing 
that stood in the way. 

“It is not a wrong they ask me to do 
—not an active wrong. It is—yes, it is 
the surrender of the principle of—of 
truth and righteousness. All my life 
I have kept myself clean from these 
things. Now I see that there is no 
way but this whereby I can reach the 
place I desire. Doubtless I will do it, 
It is a little thing—in the world’s esti- 
mation—but it will not bring me the 
peace of which Leah spoke.” 

The sunset’s glow was flushing the 
Western sky with shades of crimson 
and gold when Robert Duncan again 
entered Leese. Those hours of ques- 
tioning and self-searching had left the 
future still unsettled. In the morning 
he had intended to take the position 
that was to be offered to him, but now 
he was undecided. 

As he approached the little white 
church his halting footsteps grew still 
slower. It might be that Leah was 
within. The door opened, and a bevy 
of laughing girls flocked down the steps. 
One paused and looked upward to 
speak to someperson within the church, 

“It is too bad to leave you to finish 
alone, Miss Leah. Don’t tire yourself 
out. Good-night.” 

The girls passed on. Robert Duncan 
waited a few minutes, then strode up 
to the church door and entered it. For 
a moment he stood still, the light too 
dim for him to see clearly. After a lit- 
tle he saw that the church was beauti- 
fully trimmed. The pulpit was banked 
with blossoming plants. On a side ta- 
ble stood a mass of snowy, golden- 
hearted Easter lilies. Outlined against 
the background of the lilies was a wo- 
man’s face—that of Leah Forrester. 

Years had left their impress upon that 
face, yet it was still flushed with a 
faded pink. Leah’s large, child-like 
brown eyes were unchanged, but the 
hair piled high on her head was of a 
soft iron-gray. 

She came down the aisle, the light of 
recollection illumining her face. 

“Robert Duncan! I am glad to see 
you. Peace be unto you!” and she 
gave him one hand, pointing with the 
other to where, above the pulpit, the 
words which she had quoted gleamed 
on the wall. 

That was her message to him—peace. 
And his heart was full of unrest. 

Much to Robert’s surprise, a few min- 
utes later saw them chatting in a com- 
monplace way. Leah told something of 
the changes that had come into her 
own life, and then said: “What of 
yourself, Robert. I heard that you 
studied law, and I hope you have re- 
alized the dreams of long ago. You are 
married?” 

He shook his head. ‘No, I am alone 
in the world. No true success has 
come to me. At least the peace of 
which you spoke, the peace that is to be 
seen on your face—Leah, it is not 
mine.” 

“It is God’s gift and yours if you will 
but take it,’’ she said, frankly meet- 
ing his gaze. “Are you here to stay 
long?” 

*“TJ—I think I shall stay over Sun- 
day,’ he said. 

Darkness was descending. Miss For- 
rester glanced round her. “I have a 
little work to finish here. Will you not 
come to tke old home and take tea 
with me this evening?” 

He accepted the invitation with 
eagerness. Then he went, and Leah 
turned to her work. 

Two hours later he rang the bell at 
the cottage door. Leah led him through 























sitting 


the tiny hall into the large 
room. 

As he looked about, Robert Duncan 
found himself forgetting the years that 
lay behind him. In most respects the 
room was unchanged. There were new 
cushions on the moreen sofa, one or two 


new pictures, and a modern rocker, All 


the rest was of the past—faded and 
worn, yet marked with a dignity that 


was all its own. 

It was the same in the dining room. 
There was the satiny table linen, the 
fragile Pavender and white china, and 
the massive family silver. The meal 
was the “company tea” that Robert 
Duncan remembered as the social event 
of his young manhood. There’ were 
flaky biscuits, a pat of golden butter, 
thinly shaved dried beef, cheese, pick- 
les, honey, a mold of carmine-red jelly, 
plum preserves, fruit cake, and—in def- 

ence to the guest’s remembered taste 

offee instead of tea. This last was 
rved with thick yellow cream and loaf 
sugar. 

Their talk was of the past. As if by 
common consent, they avoided speaking 
of the present. They even laughed a 
little over the quarrel that had sepa- 
rated them. 

“One is so silly at 18," Leah said, a 
sigh coming after her smile, “‘so 
silly and so happy.” 

When the meal was finished 
went back to the sitting room, 

bright fire sparkled in the 


soon 


they 
where 
erate, 


There they continued the discussion of 
ld-time acquaintances and events. It 
is late—late for Leese—when Mr 


Duncan rose. 
“T will see you to-morrow at church,” 
he said. 


In silence they walked to the out- 
side door. <A starless night had fol- 
lowed the sunny afternoon. Robert 


Duncan looked out, then drew back as 
if appalled by the drear and gloom. 

‘Leah, let us forget the past. My 

has never changed. I need you. 

my wife.” 

The spinster 


wavered. Her love was 


unaltered, for such is the nature of 
woman But, after her long years of 
renunciation and loneliness, his words 
pained rather than pleased her. 

“No,” she faltered; “it is too late.”’ 

“T need you, Leah. Do not fail me 
now.” 

“T need you.” The cry that so often 
touches a woman's heart. She knew 


naught of this man’s present. Doubtless 
need for her meant that he was 
A moment longer Leah Forrester 
1esitated, then she laid her hands in 
the ones outstretched to meet them, and 
whispered: 

‘I—I have loved you, Robert, all these 


his 


oor. 


ears. It shall be as you say.” 
After a few minutes they went back 
to the fireside. Robert Duncan placed 


Leah in a chair and stood before her, 
his stalwart form drawn up to its full 
hight. In a few words he told her the 
story of his life and the temptation of 
the day. 


“T should have yielded to it, I should 
have surrendered principle for power, 
iad it not been for the God-sent im- 
pulse that prompted me to stop here,” 


he said in 
hour of 


conclusion. ‘Leah, in 
need, God sent you to me.” 
The clock upon the mantle was strik- 
ne. Miss Forrester pointed to it. 
Twelve o'clock. It is Easter morning. 
Robert. Peace be unto you.” 


my 
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Parental Duties. 
ALICE JEFFERIS. 





Much of the comfort and happiness 
of a family depends upon the deport- 
ment of the young members. Only the 
most gentle firmness will restrain aad 
guide without making the _ teaching 
gailing, and a bondage that leads to 
deceit. Parents and teachers often fail 
to realize that they are under obliga- 
tions to treat children politely. If our 
children do not see us practice the pd- 
liteness which we inculcate, why should 
they believe our precepts are of any 
sreat importance? Children have as 
strong claims for civil, polite attention 
as their elders have. 

Such gentle courtesy as we show to 
our friends, or are expected to, if ex- 
tended to the children, will not inter- 
fere with the resnect, deference or obe- 
dience to parental authority. Parents 
and teachers, on the contrary, will fine 





an ample reward if they teach children 
good manners by their own example as 
well as by. precept. True politeness 
and good manners cannot be taken on 
or put off at pleasure. They must be 
homemade, instilled into the minds of 
the children from the cradle, to be the 
pure article. 

Now if parents can teach their chil- 
dren that they must not enter a friend’s 
house and throw off hats, cloaks or 
rubbers anywhere, on the floor, chairs, 
sofas, etc, instead of putting them in 
their appropriate places, that they 
must not rush noisily about, talking 
loudly or calling from one end of the 
room to the other, that they must be 
respectful and deferential to all when 
visiting, they surely can teach them 
that rude conduct at home is offensive 
and reprehensive to the last degree and 
in nowise to be tolerated. Parents can 
train their children to be polite at home 
as well as abroad, and they are guilty 
of a great wrong if they do not. 


Well-bred persons, young or old, will 
respect the taste, comfort and pleasure 
of others, and be quite as solicitous of 
securing it as their own. They will be 
ashamed to allow any habit that would 
offend the taste or delicacy of anyone 
to have control over them. They are 
watchful to use no annoying expres- 
sions, to guard or overcome any pro- 
pensity that will make another uncom- 
fortable, such as sharp words, sar- 
casm or repartee that gives pain, and 
many little but troublesome habits. If 
parents will so teach their children, 
they will not only add to their own 
comfort a thousandfold while the lit- 
tle ones are maturing, but they will 
prepare them to go out from their home 
when they arrive at man’s and woman's 
estate, useful and respected members 
of society. 


“TIMELY TOPICS 


Bress de Lawd fo’ Spring. 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 


Souf’ win’ blowin’ froo de lan’ 
Wif a sof’ wahm breeze; 

Rooster crow ter beat de ban’, 
Green am on de trees; 

Grass a-peepin’ f’um de groun’; 
Birds am on de wing; 

Freshness eb’ry whar’ aroun’— 
Bress de Lawd fo’ spring! 


Chicken scratchin’ up de worm; 
Ol cow frisk about, 

Wile de chills-an’-fevah germ 
Come a-pokin’ out; 

Robin tryin’ hahd ter git 
Mate upon de string; 

Oriole in de maples flit— 
Bress de Lawd fo’ spring! 


Skies a-lookin’ sort o’ gray. 
Like it gwine ter rain; 

Den we hab a balmy day, 
Sunshine come again; 

Apple tree a mass ob bloom, 
An’ gay coloring, 

Whar’ de wil’ bees hum en zoom— 
Bress de Lawd fo’ spring! 


Watch dog snoozin’ in de sun 
On de cabin floor; 
Maple sap begin ter run 
F’um de tree once more; 
Fiowers smilin’ up at you— 
Des’ cain’t he’p but sing, 
W’en I see dem skies of blue; 
“Bress de Lawd! It’s spring!” 


-— 





Customer: My husband says cattle 
are much cheaper now than they used 
to be. Why do we still have to pay 
such high prices for steak? 

Man at the Meat Market: That fs a 
question for the academicians, ma’am. 
How many pounds this morning? 
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ROYAL Baking Powder is in- 
dispensable to the preparation of 
the finest cake, hot-breads, rolls and 
muffins. 

The very essence of grapes, the 
delicate and healthful acid of their 
juice, is the chief ingredient in 


Royal Baking Powder. 
any wonder that it makes the cake 
and biscuit superlative in flavor 
and taste? 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


Is there 
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Attracting the Birds. 


WALDO, 


448 





There are two reasons why it is de- 
sirable to attract birds, the right kinds 
of birds, about the 
house. One is pure- 
ly economic; the oth- 
er is aesthetic. The 
value of the right 
kinds of birds as aids 
in controlling insect 
pests in the orchard, 
on the shade trees 
and in the garden, 
cannot be overesti- 
mated. And who, 
listening to the songs 
and twitterings of 
the feathered friends 
of the shrubbery, can 
fail of better and 
higher thoughts, a 
brighter outlook, a 
more hopeful view of 
life. 





So it is doubly 
- Fie 1, wise to attract the 
birds. How shall we do it? By pro- 


viding shelter for such as require or 
desire sheltered nesting places, and 
building material for such as prefer 
no roof save of leafy green. There is 
mo surer way. The one bird not want- 
ed is the English sparrow. Unfortu- 
nately this interloper will be the first 
to claim bird boxes when they are put 
up. Ee prefers grain to insects. No 
other birds will nest near him. He is 
apest. Drive out the English sparrow, 
then put up bird boxes, and you may 
have a host of feathered friends about 
you to entertain and aid you. 

Three forms of boxes are here illus- 
trated. The first is a section of a hol- 
low log or limb with a bottom and roof 
nailed on. Any farm boy can find 
plenty of dead limbs just suited for this 
purpose, and it will be the work of but 
a few minutes to make an attractive 
bird box. 

Less rustic but quite as attractive to 
bird folk is the one shown in Fig 3. It 
is best made of weather-beaten boards, 
and should be at least 12 inches deep, 
6 to 6 inches wide inside. The hole 
should be near the top, 1% inches in 
diameter, and the roof should be slant- 
ing and project about 2 inches. These 
are safeguards against marauding jays, 
red squirrels and cats. 

It is a good plan to arrange the roof 
so that you can open it and inspect the 
box. Otherwise mice or English spar- 
rows may become established. Those 
who desire to study the nesting habits 
of the birds may have the side of the 
box arranged for a door with a pane 
of glass set behind it, so that when the 
door is opened the movements of both 
old and young birds can be watched. In 
such a case care should be taken not 
to let the rays of a hot sun fall directly 
into the nest, as this might be fatal 
to the young birds. Such a _ box in 
which a chickadee family was reared 
is shown in Fig 2. This box was at- 
tached by a footboard to the sill of 
a window, and the movements of the 


birds could be ‘watched from within the 
room in all weathers and without dis- 
turbing or annoying them in the least. 

This is the month to put up boxes. 
swallows, 


Bluebirds, wrens, 
chickadees, and if 
the boxes be out 
in the. orchard, 
sometimes wood- 
peckers are among 
the birds who will 
avail themselves 
of your hospital- 
ity. Every one of 
these is an invet- 
erate hunter of 
bugs and grubs, 
and for that rea- 
son a most desirae- 
ble tenant. I hope 
every boy and 
girl who reads 
this page will put 
up at least one 
bird box, and later 
will let the Young 
Folks’ Bditor 
know what warie- 
ties tock posses- 
sion. Remember to drive off the Eng- 
lish sparrows. 


martins, 
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Mrs Frienderly: But, honestly, what 
Was your real reason for refusing her 
dinner invitation? 

Mrs Charplor: Experience. I used to 
have her cook, 





FOR THE 


A Privileged Preacher. 


FRANCES LAWTON. 





Jack never puts his hat on 
Through all the sunny day, 
Nor comes indoors at twilight 

Just when it’s best to play. 


Jack’s out through all the showers, 
Yet never catches colcs; 

He never wears his rut bers, 
Yet no one ever scolds. 


Jack never has to go to church 
And sit up straight nd good— 

He has a pulpit of his own 
Down in the shady wood, 


With flowers for congregation 
And little birds for choir, 

And bumble-bees and buitterfliegs— 
What more could Jack desire? 


—_ 





Saucer Wild-Flower Gardens, 
% W. 





HE snow has _ not 
fairly gone when the 
first shy, d-licate 


blossoms appear in 
woodland, and by 
the wayside. Now is 
the time to start a 
Saucer garden in 
your window. If you 

ave never tried it, 
you have a great pleasure before you, 
for these little wild flowers are of a 
delicacy no cultivated blooms can hope 
to attain. 

Begin with a large flower pot saucer, 
Take up by the roots the fizst hepaticas 
you find in bloom, Add the-early saxi- 
frage, whose minute white blossoms 
grace rocky ledges, and a clump of the 














FIG 2—AN OBSERVATION BOX, 


Then as they appear, add 
gloodroot, the various violets, anem- 
ones, cowslips and polygala. Crowd 
them in together, for these flower folk 
are accustomed to crowding, and keep 
wet. One such saucer which I helped 
to fill last spring, was a glory of white, 
blue, yellow, purple and green for 
weeks, and then when through bloom- 
ing the plants were transferred to a 
little rockery in a shaded corner where 
they grew vigorously and where we 
shall look for them this spring. Such a 
floral saucer will furnish endless de- 
light to an invalid. 


»— 


A Champion Diver—How many of 
you boys and girls have ever seen @ 
loon or heard the wild uncanny laugh 
of one? Loons ate big birds like a 
goose, though quite different in shape. 
Unlike a goose, they are almost helpless 
cn land, but in the water—my. you 
should see them there. They can re- 
main under water for a very long time, 
so long you sometimes wonder if some- 
thing has not happened to them. One 
day this spring a friend of the Young 
Folks’ Editor, while fishing in Cape Cod 
bay off the coast of Massachusetts, 
pulled up his line to find a loon fast to 
the hook. The bird had evidently in- 
tended to eat the bait on the hook. The 
baited hook lay at the bottom and the 
water by actual measurement was 66 
feet deep. A pretty good dive, was it 
not? 


first bluets. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Talk Around the Table. 
The Baby and the District School. 


KAZIA KING. 





I want to utter a word of protest 
about sending the baby to school. In 
all the country districts I have known, 
and I was a teacher for some years, 
there are always some mothers who 
send: the little tots to school at five 
years, and some at four years of age. 
Now this is all wrong. True, the law 
says they may go at five, and the 
teacher is required to give them a 
share ot attention, but is this best? 

The little fellow, who has been used 
to a life of outdoor freedom, where 
he could shout, throw his arms and 
run with his restless little legs, playing 
all day long, exercising his little body 
in just the way God intended he should, 
now comes into the schoolroom and 
must sit still. It is not fora short time, 
but for hours together. The air in the 
ayerage district school lacks much of 
being pure. It is often too cold or too 


warm. The child is often timid and 
frightened by the confusion around 
him. The teacher is a stranger who 


says he must be quiet. Some children 
will get into mischief; some will sit 
frightened and grieve until they go 
home at night, sick. The little brain 
is tired out, the head is hot. The rest- 
less little body is sick, too, sitting 
cramped up so long. This is repeated 
day after day. Some children actually 
do learn remarkably well, but mother, 
have you ever counted at what cost 
to the physical life of the child? 

Again, the teacher here seldom has 
time to devote much attention to these 
little ones. Her time and efforts are 
needed in behalf of the pupils who are 
old enough to profit by them. In the 
country district school the weather 
often prevents the little ones from go- 
ing out to play, and the distance to 
their homes necessitates their remain- 
ing in school until 4 o’clock, when their 
older brothers or sisters go home with 
— It is too long, altogether too 
ong. 

If you feel yourself far less compe- 
tent to train the little minds than the 
school teacher, don’t think yourself ex- 
cused. This is your especial duty which 
you cannot, if you would, put on an- 
other, especially ‘while the children are 
very young. There are many helps for 
mothers in this line—avail of yourself 
of them and be your children’s close 
companion and faithful teacher your- 
self. 

I think eight years is young enough 
to send any chiid to district school. Do 
you ever think of the things, not taught 
in books, that your little one’s pure 
mind is learning at school? These lit- 
tle minds are very eager for knowledge, 
and they drink in all that comes their 
way for simple truth. The teacher can- 
not control, altcgether, your child's 
companionship, and how can you ex- 
pect to if you are not his closest com- 
panion yourself? 

Let the child grow up in the outdoor 
life of the farm until eight years old. 
Then he will have gotten a good start 
in character building, and be less im- 
pressionable to evil. You will find also 
that he will make more rapid progress 
in books for having a strong physique, 
and a good general knowledge to begin 
with. Many times I have seen the pu- 
pil who first came to school at eight 
outstrip the one his own age who had 
been there since he was five. 


C.oss-Stitch Designs. 


MAB ¥. MAHAFEY,. 








Cross stitch embroidery continues to 
be the most popular fancywork of the 
season. New designs and new ideas for 
their disposal are constantly cropping 
up. The new shirt waists, wraps, and 
in fact, entire costumes, are decorated 
in bands of cross stitch, set on to the 
material. Or, where the goods is of a 
checked weave suitable for such em- 
broidery, fanciful designs are worked 
directly thereon. Children’s dresses are 
quickly ornamented in simple cross 
stitch paterns and need no other elab- 
oration. 

Then, too, there are the turnover col- 
lars and cuffs on scrim wrought in 
cross stitch designs, which put such a 
dainty finishing touch to one’s toilet. 
These are of straight strips of ecru, 
cream or white scrim, 2 inches wide 
and long enough to go around the neck 
and wrists, almost meeting at the back. 





One side and the ends are decorated 
with a cross stitch pattern, the hem 
being caught up with the first row of 
stitches, or hemstitched, The raw 
edge is set into a linen or muslin band 
by which the pieces are held in place 
inside the collar and wrist bands. 
Another use for this style of em- 
broidery is in the ornamentation of 
sask curtains. A fine grade of curtain 
scrim is used. The selvedge edge is 
turned under to form a half-inch hem 
and caught into place with the first row 
of cross stitches, The design ig workei 











THREE PATTERNS IN CROSS STITCH, 


so as to form a strip on each curtain, 
where they meet at the center of the 
window. The hems are then hem- 
stitched. The design may be carried 
out in th prevailing color of the room, 
or something which harmonizes, and 
the hemstitching done in the same 
shade. Olivegreen tones are very pretty, 


combined with terra cotta on ecru 
scrim, 
Fancy little white aprons are made 


of fine checked lawn with cross stitch 
borders. These are made to reach just 
to the knees, cut almost square, and 
gathered into the belt a trifle. This 
belt may be of ribbon with ties, or of 
the material embellished with cross 
stitches. The borders on some aprons 
go down the sides as well as across 
the bottom, with an additional fancy 
design at each corner. Others merely 
have a border of the embroidery 
straight across the bottom. 

There is a brand of momie cloth upon 
which cross stitch work can be easily 
done, and which forms beautiful bed- 
spreads. Wide borders of the embroid- 
ery are placed around the edges, and 
if desired, a fanciful pattern worked at 
the center. These launder well and are 
very durable. 


Three original designs suitable for 
cross stitch work are shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The work 


may be done in silk floss or in luster 
cotton, of which so many brands are on 
the market. 


= - 


The Home Back of All—Zee Weston, 
did you say politics was not for wo- 
men? That is a very broad statement. 
It is the homes that make the state 
and nation possible. Take the mothers 
and daughters out of the home, noth- 
ing could be more desolate. I know 
some such homes, and my heart aches 
for the inmates. Our nation is made 
up of homes and these homes are com- 
posed of men and women. What would 
it be if either were banished? No home 
life, no states, no nation, nothing!— 
{Aunt Lizzie. 


A Trucker of Tender Years—This 
summer I am going to truck. I shall 
raise beans, onions, red beets, radishes, 
sweet corn, popcorn and perhaps 
ground cherries and parsnips. Mamma 
is going to give me some of her cab- 
bage plants and a big piece of ground 
so I can plant my things. f.e is also 
going to show me how to plant them. I 
am nine years old.—[{Herbert 8. Runtz, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mirandy Handles the Cash—What’s 
all this trubble about wimmin not hav- 
in’ muney? I let my Mirandy heve the 
hull and pay the bills. Then she don’t 
squeal unless there ain’t enuff of it. I 
tell her you can’t heve more of a cat 
than her skin. Mirandy is a good wo- 
man in the mane, but she gits cranky 
sumtimes.—[{Unkle Ike. 















Suggestive Plans for Farmhouse. 





This house was designed with special 
reference to simplicity and inexpensive- 
Hence only such rooms as were 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 












































regarded absolutely necessary for the 
average family have been given. If it 
is desired, the 4x10 porch may be omit- 
ted, and another wing built, including 
a parlor. 

The chimneys rest on the second 
floor, thus making more space on the 
first. If stoves are to be used upstairg, 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
build the chimneys from the ground 
floor No attempt has been made to 
estimate the cost of the material, as 


sections will vary greatly in 
especially in the case of 
the heavier timbers sawed to order. 
Suffice it to say, this is of the inexpen- 
but substantial order of houses. 

= dace 


different 
this respect, 


cive 


Delicious Canned Meat—When cook- 


ing a kettle of beef, put up a can of it 
for some day when company comes un- 
expectedly, and the meat supply is 
short. I cook it done and can like 
anything else in Mason jars. Remove 
bones and pour the _ boiling liquor 
(which must have boiled down until it 
is nearly all gelatine and fat) over the 
meat in can, Be sure all air bubbles 
are out and seal hot. I also can chick- 
en in the same wavy in the fall, when 
we have surplus cockerels, and the 
market is down. You will find it as 
nice as freshly cooked when you open, 
and all you need to do is to reheat and 


thicken the gravy.—[C. P. M. 


Devidedly Worth Having, is the new 


catalog of spring and summer fashions 


ust issued by Joseph Horne & Co of 
Pittsburg, Pa. It is splendidly illus- 


rated, showing what 
nen, women and 


is to be worn by 
children this coming 





season. The latest laces, embroideries, 
trimmings, etc, are shown in halftone. 
Other departments of this big store are 
equally well illustrated. It is a catalog 
for the household. Send for it. 
Always use this magic phrase, “I saw 


your adv in the old reliable A A’? when 
writing to advertisers. Then you will 
be fully insured under our guarantee at 
head of editorial page, 





Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 3 on the Kidneys 
Book 4 for Women 
Book 5 for Men (sealed) 
Book 6 on Rheumatism 


Send me the book checked above 


Sign here. 








Address. 
To Dr. Shoop, Box 1542, 





Racine, Wie 





That is all. 
you need. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Send no money. 
I will arrange with a drugg 





Cut This Out 
Know How 
Get Well 


Simply sign above. 





and 
to 


Tell me the book 
ist near you for six bottles of 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 


Take it a month at my risk. 
fails the druggist will bill thé cost to me. 


Don’t Wait Until You Are Worse 


Taken in time, the suffering of this little one 
would have been prevented. Her mother writes me: 
‘“‘Two years ago my little girl was sick con- 
tinuously for six months. We tried many doc- 
tors, and they failed, yet it took only two 
bottles of your remedy to cure her, and she 
has remained cured. You can tell others of 


this cure if you se desire, 
“Mrs C. H. Avery, Rockdale, N. Y.” 
’Tis a pity she did not first write me, before the 
case was dangerous. 
The wife of Omer Andrus of 
had been sick for 20 years, For 8 
practically no work, He writes: 
**When she first started taking the Restora- 
tive she barely weighed 90 pounds; now she 
K and is able easily to do all her 


Bayou Chicot, La., 
years could do 





housewoik.”’ 
Twenty ‘dark’ 
ones. 
J 


years might have been ‘‘bright’’ 


Thomasville, Ga., for three 
with disease. Now he is 


G,. Billingsley of 
been crippled 
writes: 

$250.00 for other medicines, and 
have spent with you have done 
than all the rest 

might have been saved, 
from over 65,000 similar 
them—come every 


years has 
well, He 
“I spent 

the $3.00 I 

me more good 

Both money and suffering 

And these are only three 
cases. These letters—dozens of 
day to me. 

How much serious illness the 
vented, I have no means of knowing, for the slightly 
ill and the indisposed simply get a bottle or two 
of their druggist, are cured, and I never hear from 
them 

sut of 6.000 sick ones 
who asked for my guarante: 
paid. Paid because they got well. 

If I can sucezed in cases like these--fail but one 
time in 40, in diseases deep-seated and _ chronic— 
isn’t it certain I can always cure the slightly ill? 


Restorative has pre- 


seriously sick, mind you— 
39 out of each 40 have 





You may oil and rub, adjust and repair a weak 
engine. It will never be stronger nor do its work 
better, without steam. More power—more steam 
is necessary. 

And so with the vital organs. Doctor them as 
you will. That's mere repairing. Permanent cures 
never come save through treating the nerves that 
operate those organs, 


be 


discovery. I 
themselves, 
operate 


st 


the way to cure, 


al 


it. 


cases 


hi 
w 
w 


I 


you that I know how to cure, 
It means 
les 
medicine 


Why The Restorative Succeeds 


And that my Restorative does, 

lifetime of labor--of study at 
hospitals—I made this 
to treat, not the organs 
but the nerves—the inside nerves—that 
these organs and give them power and 
rength and health. That discovery has shown me 


After 


edsides 


almost a 
and research in 
found a way 


It makes my offer possible. 





I know the remedy. I can never forget the study, 
1 the research, the trials and tests that perfected 
I have watched its action year after year in 
difticult, discouraging. Time after time I 
ave seen it bring back health to those poor ones 
hom hope had almost deserted, I know what it 
ill do, 


My only 


And 
make 


problem is to convince you, 


And the bare fact 
of itself to 
Please 
exactly what I say. No 
phrases in it. Simply this—you 
and [ will take the risk. 


that 
convince 
read it again. 
eatch—no mis- 
take the 


so I make my offer. 
such an offer ought 


ading 





And you—not I—decide if you are to pay. 


If it succeeds the cost to you is $5.50. 
And I leave the decision to you. 


If it 


All You Need To Do 


Simply sign the above—that is all. Ask for the 
book you need. The offer I make is broad—is lib 
eral, The way is easy—is simple, The Restorative 


is certain, 

But do not misunderstand me, 

This is not free treatment, with nothing to pay. 
Such an offer would be misleading—would belittle 
the physician who made it, But I believe in @ 
sick one’s honesty—his gratitude. That when he is 


cured, he will pay the cost of the treatment—and 
gladly. 

I make this offer so that those who might doubt, 
may learm at my risk. 

Tell of it, please, to a friend who is sick. Or 
send me his name. That's but a trifle to ask—e 
minute’s time—a postal. He is your friend. Yoy 
can help him. My way may be his only way te 
get well, 

T, a stranger, offer to do all this, Won't you, 
his friend, hig neighbor, simply write? 

He will-learn from my book a way to get well 


Perhaps, as I say, the only way to get well for 
him, His case may be _ serious—hopeless almost, 
Other physicians—other specialists may have failed, 
The matter is urgent, then 

Write me 


a postal or sign above to-day. 


Address Dr. Shoop, Wis. 


Box 1542, Racine, 








Ten Da. ys Free Trial 






allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP 
ON APPROVAL without a cent 
deposit; any aa ol Bet satisfactory 
returned at our one 75 $ 
Highe M eae e 
1904 Models $8: to #47 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Punc 
ture proof Tires and best equipment. 
1902 1903 Mod- t 
els, best makes oe 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
ae All makes & Models 
ME ood as new $3 fo Ad 
reat Factory, Clearing 8S 


Fact tory Cost 

“RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
in eac se nS to take orders 
sample wheel furnished by us. “ca 
agents make big profits. Write at once for 
catalogues and our § por ial Offer 

,AvTom MOBLLE TIRES, 

hines, Sundries, ete., half usual prices. 


MEAD CYGLE CO., Dept. 73A Chicago? bstim..0d fsx 





Sowing Ma- | 


Printing and Develop- 
ing for Amateurs, 
OLD PLCTURES 
COPLED or ENLARGED 
Locket Pictures, Bromide ey ments and everything in 


Photography. Good werk at reasonable prices. Address 


WHIDDIT PHOTO CO., 118 Bible House, New York, N.Y, 


ATENTS= 


for *‘ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior i= Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C 


Uw se a 
Cured to STAY CURED. Cause 
removed. Heal h restored At 
tacks never return. Eat heartily, 
Sleep all night, do anything, ge 
an aa No further » of 


edicines. Ninety rags, allabout 
ess Jy. ER eid Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 



















See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


cae 










$79,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N, 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 
almost a Century. 
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THE SEWING 






These Patterns Are Simp!e and Pleasing. 


Almost every mail brings words of 
commendation for this department from 
those who have tried the patterns, Sim- 
plicity is still the keynote, yet to obtain 
this style is never Sacrificed. Have you 
tried them? 


CHILD’S RUSSIAN DRESS, 


No 4542—In the original model shown 
here, the closing is on the shoulder and 
under the arm, and as the fastening is 
made to a facing, a left front is not 
required. The dress is composed of 
front and back, sleeve, facing, belt and 





4542—Child’s Russian Dress, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 years. 


collar, and one may readily see it is 
the acme of simplicity. A pretty devel- 
opment would be in plain colored ma- 
terial, using a facing of contrasting 
goods. The closing is effected by but- 
tons and buttonholes and the belt may 
be of patent leather or of the material, 
The dress is suitable for wee folks of 
either sex. 

No 4544—The Russian model in plaited 
style is such a constant favorite that 
it seems superfluous to speak of it, yet 








4544—-Girl’s Plaited Dress, 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years, 


this one embodies new features that 
are characteristic of the present modes. 
The waist is laid in broad plaits out- 
lining a panel front. The sleeve is also 
the latest approved style, having plaits 
stitched to elbow length and then left 
ioose to form a full bishop sleeve. The 
circular skirt carries out the idea of 


The Home Dressmaker 





insures a pretty 
obtainable when 
made in one, 


and 
not 
Waist are 
is pretty for every- 
day wear, and cashmere makes a nice 


waist shaping, 
flare, something 
the skirt and 
Checked gingham 


wool with velvet for the collar 
and cuffs. <A large lace collar may also 
be worn for dressy” cccasions, 


dress, 


LADIES’ COSTUME, 


Nos 6130 and 6120 are the waist and 
skirt of an exceptionally attractive cos- 
tume. The waist, which is on the regu- 
lar shirt waist lines, is decorated by a 
Ceep collar which comes well down over 


the shoulder, forming ae stole ef- 
fect in the front. This collar affords 
a place for one to display one’s orig- 


The circular frills 
edged with 


inality in trimming. 
with rounded ends may be 


pinked ruching or may be braided or 
finished with narrow yal lace ruffles, 
Any of the above would mzeke pretty 
decoration for a checked taffeta, wash 
silk or light weight wool dress. Quite 


the newest trimming for checked silks 
is the pinked ruching of same or plain 
color. 

The full skirt (6120) is one of the sena- 
son’s latest styles, having a norrow 
front gore and all the fullness in the 
side gores. The shaped bands are only 
a suggestion of trimming, as plain 
“milliner’s folds,’ ruffles or ruching 
might be used, 
is recommended for 


The style is one that 
any 


of the 


1.eW 








6130—Weaist for Ladies’ Costume, 32, 
34, 35, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust, 

6120—Skirt to go with Above Waist, 
20, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 





spring materials. Three and _ three- 
quarters yards of matericl 36 inches 
wide are required for medium size of 
waist, and the medium size of skirt re- 
quires 7% yards 27 inches wide. Ths 
waist and skirt patterns come sepa- 
rately at 10 cents each, 


HOW TO ORDER, 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pcttern Department, 
American <Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York. 





Hemstitching with Colored Silk or 


linen thread on woolen gowns is a new 
fad succeeding the faggoting so long 
popular. A deep cream or rather but- 
ter-colored etamine skirt, much like 
scrim in appearance, is trimmed with 
inch-wite hemstitched bands done with 
green silk, while the waist has a yoke 
filled in solidly with simple narrow 
drawn work done on the plain goods 
with the same color of silk.—[K. C. B. 
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ROOM 


Health, Happiness and Pin Money. 


E. Cc. 8. 





Thirty years’ experience on the farm 
has taught me that the farmer and 
his wife as a rule overwork. They 
give no thought to personal comfort. 
It is work and rush from early morn- 
ing until late at night. Each should 
think of the comfort of the other. A 
man’s stomach has a good deal to do 
with his temper, at least that is the 
case in our family. Get him fayorite 
dishes. If the wife is in poor health 
the husband in turn should see that 
the wood box is full, etc. There is 
where you get health. 

When I first started out I thought 
the husband must furnish everything. 
I didn’t know how to earn anything 
myself. Now we keep three cows and 
I keep 79 to 100 hens over winter. Last 
year I sold eggs and chickens to the 
amount of $100 and butter $49. We use 
all we want. Husband furnishes the 
feed for cows and hens and does the 
milking. It requires some work opr 
my part spraying coops and seeing that 
the boys clean them out good at least 
once a week. I have a coop especially 
for sitting hens apart from the rest of 
the flock and raise all chicks with hens. 
Last year I sold berries to the amount 
of $200, hiring most of them picked. 

I don’t believe any one ever gets rich 
from their table. The farmer should 
live well if anyone. We live first and 
sell weet is left. It is uphill business 
for a farmer or his wife to have poor 
health. But get out in the fresh air 
and sunshine all you can. Make a 
small flower or vegetable garden your- 
self, it is better than medicine. Just 
live outdoors as much as youcan. They 
netted me $150. I furnish all the gro- 
ceries and plain clothes and nearly all 
the living expenses of a family of four. 
I have good health and I make quite 
a large garden every year. If I have 
more than we use, I sell part. 


> 


No cook need fear heavy dumplings 
if the crust is placed upon bones or 
meat high above the boiling stock, 
which it must on no account touch. It 
is then steamed through in 15 minutes, 
[Elizabeth L, Parsons. 











Joseph Horne Co. 
NEW WHITE COTTONS 


American Cottons for Summer 
SHIRTWAIST SUITS of 1904. 


In materials for the shirtwaist and 
shirtwaist suit the coming summer, 
variety is so large that we feel sure 
that every taste can be suited. Such 
clever copies of the foreign weaves as 
to be detectable only by the practiced 
eye. Yet what a difference in prices. 

10ec a yard for 32 inch stmped Ma- 

dras—four designs—worth 18c. 

12%4c a yard for dotted Swisses, 28 

inches wide, small and medium 
dots; also openwork stripes. 

15c a yard, worth 25c, for lace striped 

Dimities. Or for this same lic price 
fine mercerized Oxfords worth 35c a 
yard. 
25c a yard for 50c and in some cases 
60c qualities of 32 inch Broche 
Scotch Madras. 

85c a yard for new Persian Lawns, 
new Broche Madrases, new Oxfords 
and Piques, 

50c a yard for finest Persian Lawns, 

handsome Batistes and beautiful 
dotted Swisses. 

Tell us to send samples. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 








Standard Books 


-~ ON _ 


Vegetable Gardening 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and 
Seed Growing 


By FRANCIS BRILL, A book useful for every 
farmer, gardener and tiller of the soil. Mlustrated 
166 Pages. Sxl inches. Cloth... ccccccccccccccceess $1.00 


The Propagation of Plants 


By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. Illustrated with 
humerous engravings. An eminently practical and 
useful work. Describing the process of hybridizing 
and crossing. and also many different modes by 
which cultivated plants may be propagated and mul- 
tiplied, 350 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..... rrr a 


Gardening for Profit 


By PETER HENDERSON. The standard work 
On market and family gardening. The successful 
experieuce of the author for more than 30 years, 
and his willingness to tell, as he does in this work 
the secret of his success for the benefit of others 
enabies him to give most valuable information. The 
book is profusely illustrated, 376 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth .ccccoce Ce eereceerecessecseceeeeees evecccescces s ofl 0 


Gardening for Young and Old 


By JOSEPH HARRIS. 





A work intended to inter- 


est farmers’ bovs in farm gardening, which meaus 
a better and more profitable form of agriculture 
The teachings are given in the familiar manner so 
well known in the author’s ‘*Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,”’ Illustrated, 191 pages. 5x7 inches 
ClOth acccoccrserccccccccccccccccccccccccscoccessccees $1.0 
s 

Moncy in the Garden 

By P. T, QUINN, The author gives in a plajn 
practical style, instructions ou three distinct, al 
though closely connected, branches of gardening 


the kitchen garden, market garden and field cul- 
ture, from successful practical experience fur a term 
of years, Illustrated. 268 «=puges 5x7 inches 
ClO, ccocceccccccvcccccccccscccenecsosescovscccccccees $1.09 


Market Gardening 


By BURNETT LANDRETII. Experiences and 
Observation for both worth and south, of 
interest to the amateur gardener, trucker and 


farmer. A novel feature is the calendar of farm 
and garden operations for each month; the chap- 
ters on fertilizers, transplanting, succession and 
rotation of crops, the packing. shipping and market- 
ing of vegetables will be especially useful to market 
gardeners, Illustrated. 315 pages. 6x7 inches. 
COD § cccccccccccce eerccvcccccccoccaseccces cocccceroes $1.0 


Play and Profit in My Garden 


By E, P. ROE. The author takes us to his garden 
On the rocky hillsides in the vicinity of West Point. 
and shows us how out of it, after four years’ expe- 
rience, he evoked a profit of $1000. and this while 


carrying on pastoral and literary labor. It is very 
rarely that so much literary taste and skill are 
mated to so much agricultural experience and 


good sense, Illustrated. 350 pages. 5x7 
Cloth ccccccccccccscccccoces eocccveccccssocces eves 


The New Onion Culture 


By T. GREINER. A complete guide in growing 
onions with the greatest profjt. explaining the whys 
and wherefores. Clear and minute directions are 
given of how the plants are grown; the cold frame: 
seed bed: planting: fire hetved: hotbed heated by 
steam; cheap greenhouse for market gardeners; green- 
house heated by hot water; quantity of seed re- 
quired; time of sowing: varieties: what soil to select: 
how to manure and prepare it; onions on muck soil 
clean soil essential; how the plants are set in the 
ground: tillage as moisture preserver and werd killer: 
tools of tillage: when and how to harvest the crop; 
danger in delay: signs of maturitv: curing the cron: 
curing sheds: weight of cron: wintering onions: ad- 
vantages and profits of the new way; estimation of 
cost and returns, Illustrated. 5x7 inches. Over 1 
Pages. Cloth....cccccccsssecees Cee ereeeeesereecerseess 5c 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
48-page book free, 


PATENTS highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


inches. 

















return charges. 
made. 


stead of a drudge. 
washer 








We prepay all freight 
charges and deliver this 
direct to your door, absolutely free of charge. 
you don’t find it all and more than we claim, ship it back; we will pay 
This is different from any other washing machine ever 
Takes dirt out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, etc., thoroughly 
as it cleans blankets, sheets or pillow cases. Washday is a pleasurein- 


30 Day’s Free Trial 


Standard Washer 


You try it thirty days, if 


Don’t delay but write at onc and we will ship you a 


by the next freight. 
Send Us a Cent, but drop a postal card to 


WIARD MFG. CO., 


70 West Ave., East Avon, N. Y¥. 














A Handy Catch Bag. 
c. B. M. 


This convenient bag is best made of 


strong, firm material the same 
color on both sides, as in folding it to 
make the pockets, both sides of the 
cloth are exposed to view. Cut four 
pieces of the shape and size shown in 
Fig 1. Bind each one on edge a‘ only, 


come 


with either common white cotton braid 
or cotton 


braid of some contrasting 

















l _Aj~ 
79.2 a 
v 
7ig= 
THE FIRST PIECES. 
Take each of the pieces and fold 
1 six equal parts as shown in Fig 2, 
ing when foltan. two pieces, with 
ng side on the right edge, and 
ith the long side on the left edge. 
the four pieces as they are now 
led with a hot iron, to crease all 
folds. Then lay the pieces together 
< shown in Fig 3. 
Begin at No 1 in Fig 3, and sew the 
» long edges together, then sew 
s marked 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ete, in their 
‘ er, up to and including 10, beginning 
the top and sewing down to the bot- 
tom of bag, making when finished 
ven large pockets and six smaller 
ones. These seams are quickly and 
easily stitched on the machine and the 
whole bag is then pound around its 
outside edges and across the bottom 
the same kind of braid used be- 
fore. Tiny brass rings at the top points 
rerve to hang the bag up. The dotted 
; indicate where the edges of pieces 
h other and also how the four 
pieces are laid together before sewing. 
es 
An Emergency Spank: ng. 
JEANETTE YOUN‘ 


A relative of mine has a family of 


hree young children; a boy of four 
rs, a little girl of two years, and a 
baby of five months. Desiring to do 
some shopping she took her boy and 
went down town, leaving baby good 
d happy on the bed, and sister play- 

g around the room. The nurse went 
to the bathroom to scour the tub, wash 
bottles, and so on, saying to the seam- 
etress Who was also in the room with 
children, ‘‘Please, Miss Mary, call 














° 
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MOWING HOW THE BAG GOES TOGETHER. 
me if baby frets. I will take advan- 
lage of the time so long as he is good.”’ 

“Very well, I will,” she answered. 


A young lady, an aunt of the chil- 
dren, was taking a German lesson down 
in the parlor. Of a sudden there arose 
upstairs a sound of wild confusion, and 
the nurse frantically called for some- 
to go for a doctor, for baby was 
choking to death on a butt6n. 

The teacher ran across the street for 


one 


a doctor, while the aunt flew to the res- 
cue. The baby, all limp, was black in 
its face, its eyes rolled up, and it had 
eased to breathe. The young aunt, 
with the energy born of desperate fear, 
grabbed the baby by its legs, and hold- 
ing it in the air, gave it a sharp, hard 
spank, and the button flew way across 


the 


once 


room. 
more, 


Then putting baby upright 
and taking it to the air, it 


quickly revived, the doctor arriving in 
time to compliment the young lady 
upon her quick wit in an emergency 
where only ‘prompt action saved the 
tiny precious life. 

It seemed that little two-years-old had 
crawled upon the bed by baby, discov- 
ered mamma’s button bag in the work 
basket on the foot of the bed and pro- 
ceeded tafeed buttons to baby. 


No Rest for Mother. 


CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY. 








No rest for mother the whole day 
through— 

She must scrub and sweep and bake 
and brew, 

And care for Johnnie and Ben and Sue, 


She wakes at earliest hint of day; 
Be it winter cold or balmy May; 
There is work to do, she must not stay. 


No time to think of the back that pains, 
With the floors to clean of dust and 
stains— 
Her lot is hard, but she ne’er complains. 
For others the cares 
When the first star gl 
man’s friend, 


of day will end 
eams, the work- 


But mother toils—there are socks to 
mend. 

Her hands are hardened by many 
years; 

Her cheeks are furrowed by sorrow’s 
tears, 

But her love is balm for griefs and 
fears, 

O mother-heart, when your work is 
done 

And the last task o’er, as sinks life’s 
sun, 

A crewn shall be thine which love has 
won. 


— <x —- 


Desserts with Canned Fruit. 


EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT. 





Blackberry Shortcake: Make a plain 
cake batter, as follows, of 1 cup sugar, 
44 cup butter, 1 egg, 1 pt flour, 1 tea- 


spoon baking powder, 1 cup milk, a lit- 
tle salt, and flavor with vanilla. Bake 
in two layer cake tins. Drain the 
juice from 1 qt can of blackberries, 
bring to a boil and thicken with 1 ta- 
blespoon cornstarch. Arrange the 
blackberries between the layers and 


on top before the cake cools, pour over 
the hot thickened juice and serve im- 
mediately. If preferred coki, use 
sponge cake recipe, but do not put to- 
gether until immediately before serv- 
ing. 
Cherry Pudding: Make a batter as 
above. Put 1 pt can of cherries into 
a pudding dish. Pour over them the 
batter and bake rather slowly. Turn 
out on a plate and serve hot. If the 
cherries are canned whole, save the 
juice, thicken it a little and pour over 
the pudding. If they are pitted and 
canned quite solid, dredge a little flour 
over them before adding the batter. 
If a sauce is desired, use hard sauce. 

Jellied Peaches: Drain the juice from 
1 qt can of fine handsome peaches, 
measure and add phosphated gelatine 
according to the directions on the box. 
Turn into a mold and set away to cool, 
but keep watch of it, and when the 
jelly begins to set add the peaches. 
Adding them in this way, at just the 
right time, one Gan arrange them hand- 
somely and they will not settle, but the 
jelly must not be too hard or it will 
not congeal again perfectly. Serve with 
sweetened whipped cream. 


Peach Shorteake: Make a rich bis- 
cuit dough, roll out rather thin and 
bake in one piece. Split, butter, ar- 


range the fruit neatly on the two pieces 
and set them together on a platter. 
Pour the juice into the platter, to be 
dipped over the portions as served, or 
if the shortcake is baked at all hard, 
pour the juice on the edges of the crust. 
It is best hot, the peaches having been 
warmed and sugar added unless they 
were put up quite sweet. Pears are 
sometimes used in this way, but while 
very delicate, are not as rich. 
Huckleberry Pudding: Make a plain 
biscuit dough. Boil two or three hours 
according to the size, in a pail set ina 
deep kettle of boiling water, or steam 
nearly as tong in the form of a short- 
cake. Drain the juice from a can of 
huckleberries. Bring to a boil and 


thicken with 1 tablespoon cornstarch. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


























best materials. 


Ivory Soap—99 








The ordinary yellow laundry soap may do well 
enough for scrubbing and for the coarser work 
in the laundry, but to get a clear snow white 
in the’ linens and muslins, to save the costly 
embroideries and the sheer and delicate fabrics, 
to avoid the unpleasant odor that is often so 
perceptible in the towels and bed linen, use Ivory 
Soap, a pure soap, made of only the cleanest, 


+4{oo Per Cent. Pure. 
































When done, add the berries and keep 
hot without stirring until serving time. 
Serve the boiled pudding in portions, 
with the hot fruit as a sauce, or split 
and butter the steamed prdding and 
arrange as a shortcake. 


——__—___.. 


Nut Cutlets—Mix 2 cups chopped 
nuts (almonds and peanuts mixed) with 
1 cup mashed potato or boiled rice and 
a beaten egg; season with \% teaspoon 
salt, %4 teaspoon paprika, and % tea- 
spoon mushroom or tomato catsup; 
shape into cutlets, dredge well with 
bread crumbs and fry a golden brown. 
Toothpicks may be stuck in the small 
end of each cutlet to simulate the bone, 
[ Meg. 





Orange and Walnut Salad—Navel 
oranges are the best, as there are no 


seeds. Cut into dice from 4 to 6 or- 
anges. Chop fine 1 cup of celery, and 
add 1 cup chopped walnuts. Place into 
deep dish and mix with mayonnaise 
dressing. Remove to salad dish and 
garnish with stuffed olives, on tep.— 
[Percy Fielding. 

Maple Syrup—In canning maple 


syrup put in each can a lump of alum 
size of a pea. It will prevent the syrup 
from getting crystals in bottom of the 
can.—[Mrs. Johnson. 





BEAUTIFUL MEMORIALS 


IN writs BRONZE 


urchase marble or granite 
to get eet aif dinectored. L m 











“ Lest wu 
~~ and to eventuall eand ay. 
We < Purchase the autiful and ever- 
Forget” enduring 


White Bronze 


Time ond A Gemente have 
no effect 8 practically 


It 
ixbeStRUCrIBL *! 
n need of cemetery work, 
let us know about what expense 
you anticipate and we will 
you a selected variety of our 


Beautiful Designs 


= with prices and full infor- 
mation. We deliver every- 
distance is no 
. Besides family 
monuments we make markers, headstones, posts, 
grave covers and statuary. Write at once, 
GAGENTS WANTED..43 
The Menumentas Bronze Co. 


Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 








DESIGNS 

HALF TONES 
u LINE CUTS 

ELECTROTYPES 


High Grade Moderate Price Quick Service 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 



























FINDS iTS MARK 
LIKE THE EVE 
OF A HAWK 






Every farmer— 
every farmer’s 

son—should 

own a 


“STEVENS” 


Stevens-Maynard Jr. $3.00 
Crack Shot - - $4.00 
FavoriteNo.17 - - $6.00 


FREE BOOK 


describes and gives prices. 128 
pages, illustrated, sent free. 
Buy of your dealer, If he 
won’t supply you, we sell 
direct at catalogue price, 
express paid. 
J. Stevens Arms & Too! Co. 
750 Main Street, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


















































THERE’S NO WEARING OUT and it never loses its alee 

ANCHOR FENCE is designed and made from the best 

material Wiil outlast all others. Catalogue free. 
THE ANCHOR FENCE & MFG, CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 




















2°16 to 35 Cents Per Rod. 


— r Heagiest, strongest, most durable fence made. All wires, 





to buy it now—the Frost Fence that contains the weight, 
strength and wearing qualities to last a lifetime, instead 
of buying a flimsy woven wire fabric, that will only last 3 
to 5 years asa practical fence? Catalogue free. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., .- CLEVELAND, OHIO. 













Write our house nearest ogo for prices 
on wire fence, plain and barbed wire. 
» Shipments prbmpt. freight rates low, 
goods guaranteed. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO. 
Holly, Michigan Waukegan, tt. Cleveland, O. 















ADVERTISEMENTS 


—_— 4 Wiekory The SP LIT 
TNE 
Ee = HICKORY 


e- = 
Ae yz of Top Buggies, Driv- 


SRSA 3 Line rj 2 R Sais! Sa AY 
WX<7 in agons, Runa- 
AS MANY | Asi Ww Casyingse, Spring Wagons NO. 4241— ZA A long dna ‘axles 


—— hifting shaft couplings, double braced shafts, best 
NO, 4089—This is » good, strong, substantis! buggy fe & Carts comprise the latest and [§ Hickory ~~ ge 


be 4 h the ch t b Hickory wheels, » peer first-class on oo top, ia. 
and not to be compared with the cheap, inferier buggies WwW ty. fact, is complete in every respect and an excellent value 
offered at the same or lower prices. Pegual quali = best in orkmanship and Quali va — rial and 


sells for the money. It is sold on 80 Daye Free 
rons Ses ra $50.00 ee 00. Itis sold Days A Split Hickory name plate on your vehtole teed to be the equal of buggies that retail for $60, 
Guar ‘ohaed qeane that you have absolutely the best made, ° a 7 
Split hickory | wheels | with cowed rims; round edge steel 







hed 


\ yi Buggy 














A Few of the Many 
SPECIAL FEATURES | 
















giver of any color of gear. Body can be plain or fancy 
striped. 
NO. 4845—This is the best buggy in the world for ; > ERT lings; shafts have heel braces, 


ves full description and specifications. 
pli y PU tires sot arles axle beds; oile 
M f 4 tempered springs; —_ of Bailey body loops or wooden 
N f apring bar; 16-0z. imported all-wool broadcloth trimming; 
: > Spring cushion and pm back; genuine enameled leather 
(4 quarter top, made absolutely water- proof; reinforced back 
eurtain, 16 coats of paint, with oil and lead foundation; all 
( [ : Has full length velvet carpet with panel carpets; 
48-inch padded patent leather dash; side curtains;. storm 
@trength, neatness and comfort. ey, is a buggy thas corner braces and 36-inch point 
surpasses competition and has more special high- leathers,with round leathers 


T B wood work carried one hundred days in pure oil. Option is 
p gey apron; quick- -shifting shaft coup- 
grade and up-to-date features than are found at singletree and at hold- 








on buggies that retail for $100.00. Ifyou back straps. Write for 
want the handsomest, strongest, most our FREE 186-Page 
complete and up-to-date buggy in Catalogue, which 

our 


your neighborhood, a buggy that we fully describes 

will guarantee to be superior to 30 DAYS 
take in ordering our SPLIT 

Hickory Special. Ithas 

fn our catalogue and many I[ilustra- 

tions are shown of this buggy gotten and our TWO-YEAR 

BINDING GUARANTEE. 


100 Points of Merit FREE TRIAL 
Split Hickory Rubber Tire 


for $75.00, you will make no mis- 

only a few of which we can mention 

here. Complete description is given . \ . 

finish, construction, etc. 
SC $50 
jeerrrt | 













Many of our customers are subscribers and readers of 
this paper. Write the editor and ask him if he has 
ever had any one make 8 complaint as to our method 
of doing business. We treat our customers with 
absolute fairness; give better value for the money 
than they expect, and have thousands of testimonial 
letters from customers all over the country. We do 
not advertise $15 00 vehicles and then tell prospective 
customers that we sre out of them and try to sell 
them s higher priced vehicle when they write for a 
catalogue, but advertise truthfully just what we can f A 
furnish, and every statement we make is backed up " mown. 

by our years of experience in dealing directly with a : 

the consumer and by our reputation for straight- \ —S> a SS 7 | 
forward, honest business methods. \. / f v WY 

> 


NO. 4088—This is a handsome, roomy, comfortable and 
substantial surrey, the seats are wide and roomy, backs are 
high and comfortable, it is equipped with long distance 
axles, quick shifting shaft couplings, oil burning lamps, 
mah leather double fenders, seat sides are padded, full 
ngth water proof top and complete in every detail, Full 
description given in catalog, with many options as to finish. 


The : 
s s ee _— = 
Ohio Carria @ Mf Co No. 4028—This is a very popular style, is furnished with 
& 8 the very best grade of solid rubber tires, roller rub ir 
(H. O. PHELPS, President) open head springs, padded dash, quick shifting 


couplings, double braced shafteand everything complete. 
§325 Sixth Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. It is our Jeader in driving wagons and the best value om 


She market for the money. Full description in our catalog, 




















: STRONGEST 








1 EXTENSION AXLE NUTS|! FENGE! saves: 
Cure wabbles and make old buggies rum fike new. | 4 1 th ——. Whol = 
Quick sellers; very profitable. Agente Wanted. | 3 et gat. woe Ganuned Cntnlon tes. 














Also very attractive fence machine proposition- COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 
HARDWARE SPECIALTY (€6., Box 42, Pontiae, Wich Box 27, Winchester, Indiana, U. 8, 4, 


We Ship Union Lock Quick. 


Mills in Connecticut, Illinois and California. Shipment made from 

















Spring Wire is used in SHIMER FENCE. Thai’s 
why it stands all sorts of wear and tear and lasts a 
lifetime. Write now furagency. Address Box 24, 
SPRING STEEL FENCE & WIRE CO., Anderson, Ind, 


iF 









mill nearest you and freight paid to nearly all points. 


See OUR GAURANTEE of UNION LOCK IS THE 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 









POULTRY FENCING 





— any length wood 
ree or four 

a water required. 
w frame detached 
in two minutes, leav- 
ingtheengine mount- 
ed on wheeis. Sim- 
lest and most re- 
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THAT’S STRONG. - 


The reason is all horizontal lines are cables. Stretches perfectly, but 
mever sags. Covers uneven ground without cutting. Small meshing below for small chicks, 
sales direct from factory at factory prices. Write today for free catalogue of Farm, Lawn and 


Poultry Fences. ASE BROTHERS, Colchester, Conn. 






ene olTFIT 


Stands in a Class 
by Itself. ° * 


3efore buy- 











ing write for 


Catalog C. 
Abenaque Machine tis asier an ‘hea ay 
Works, 


a ( to buy your fence direst, from me facto ez inetosd ofthe dealer. You h 1 
CANA owern, Westminster Station, Vt. line to choose from and you take no risk at all—we sell ADVANCE FENO a 






























How To Test CoiLeD Spring WIRE. 


: qake apiece of No. 12 wire and coil it firmly around an inch rod ofiron, as shownin 
‘ures lor2. Try to pull the coil out of it. You may think you have doneso, butupon 
peers eeeceteres Soon * figure 3. ror look along thewireasyou would 
Seen rre will appear as shown in 2 : 
Ggpentamen of © cube. i — Offer, because we give 
Seis the great advantage of |ill 
D SPRINC WIRE and howi 
corte for —— . expansion, e an 
© weave of our fence is so perfect that full sore hh of every wire is preserved, 
Every twist is an expression of strength, Good ¢ et ry selvage. The stay wire is twisted first into the bottom solve, © then tied with each of the line 


HORSE esr BULL STRONG, PIG AND CHICKEN TIGHT, 
y Using only High Carbon Heavily Galvanized Colled Spring Steel Wire; to get this good enough we 
make it ourselves. Best wire makes the best fence, We ship any style oF: 
DIRECT TO THE FARMER ON 30 DAYS TRIAL, AT FACTORY yd 
prepaid. writeus. We want to send you our Catalogue, It is 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


Thirty Days Trial at Wholesale Prices 


i + 1] mt im i" If you are not pleased with the fence 


a? after 30 days’ use you can ship it back 
fence offer ever made? 
A DVA : We have never had a 
eroll returned under this 



























at our expense. Is this not the fairest 


















































spore =e LS the money 


tha 
VA NOE ¥ ‘ENCE. is made 
bottom is a two-wire twisted 





| — 


of best quality galvanized steel wire thout. The top 











mough to last a lifetime. © makeit wires, as shown. Then it is twisted into the top selvage to the point of the next stay; thea it is 
again tied with each of the line wires, and so on continuously. There are no loose ends ape 
the stay wire is twisted into the top and bottom Cn It is im ible to Coqteog 
usefulness of the fence without tearing the wire. We have been making and our PME anes 
for the past fifteen years. We know how to build a good fence. Write today for our FREE FENOE 
and study fence construction. You will be a better judge of fence after reading it. 


Remember we Sell Direct to Farmers at Wholesale Prices, 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., 6628 Old St., Peoria, Hl. 





fence we make 






















Box 03 Muncie, Indiana, U. S. r tan 












